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Ir the importance of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment is to be estimated by the talents 
and usefulness of its ministers, the church 
of Scotland will not shrink in a comparison 
with the most splendidly adorned -and 
richly endowed of its neighbours. Though 
destitute of political power, undignified by 
an hierarchy, and deficient in those excite- 
ments to ambition which distinguish other 
religious institutions that are connected 
- with the state, this communion may claim 
the praise of having sent forth in regular 
succession, a body of teachers thoroughly 
fitted by education, and qualified by vir- 
tue, for the discharge of the ga office, 
whether as instructors. of people at 
large, or as professors of sacred literature 
in the universities. , 

The names of Blair, Robertson, Camp- 
bell, Reid, and Gerard, are venerated 
wherever eligion is esteemed, and learn- 
ing is cultivated. These luminaries, after 
fulfilling honourably their respective courses, 
and leaving # ishable memorials of 
their sterling ex » for the benefit of 
future generations, are all gone to their 
reward in a higher region, but their places 
in the sphere below have been pds ma 
supplied by kindred spirits, equal to them 
in genius, piety, and diligence. 

_Among these existing lights of the reli- 
gious world, Professor Chalmers of Edin- 
burgh shines as a star of the first magni- 


tude, to whom may be applied the lan- | 


guage of our great epic poet, that he 


“With new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky.” 


This ornament of the church and of Jetters | 


is a native of the county of Fife, where his 


ancestors have long been distinguished and | 


respected as substantial agriculturists. The 

subject of this imperfect sketch, afier re- 

ceiving a grammatical education in the 

country, removed to the college of Edin- 

burgh, where he was marked as a diligent 

student; but did not evince any extraor- 
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| dinary vigour ofintellect. Though des- 
tined for the aba office, he rather 
preferred the lectures of Professor Robi- 
son, who filled the mathematical chair, to 
those of Dr. Hunter, who presided over 
| the divinity class. Mr. Chalmers, how- 
ever, did not neglect the peculiar studies 
more immediately requisite to qualify him 
for the important and varied duties of the 
pastoral care, In due course. he was 
licensed as a probationary preacher, ac- 
cording to the Presbyterian constitution, 
which gives the chair of instruction, or, in 
Scripture phrase, the key.of knowledge, to 
| candidates for the sacred function, before 
they are allowed to administer the sacra- 
ments of the church. After serving a short 
| time as an assistant, he obtained a presen- 
tation to the living of Kilmany, over which 
cure he was regularly ordained by the 
Presbytery of Cupar, in 1802. This is a 
considerable port town on the northern 
shore of the Frith of Forth; which, from 
its situation, afforded ample scope for 
ministerial diligence. Mr, Chalmers spent 
some years here, without attracting any 
particular notice beyond the bounds of his 
parish, or producing any visible reforma- 
tion in it upon the principles and» manners 
of the people. His studies in fact were 
more directed to polipieel. oer oy than 
to practical 3; as his literary 
pels areca a This was an octavo 
volume, which red in 1808, under 
the title of “An Inquiry into the Extent 
and Stability of the National Resources.” 
The period which Mr. Chalmers chose to 
come before the world as a literary cha- 
racter, was remarkably gloomy, and the 
present work was not calculated to remove 
the prevailing despondency. In the spring 
| of the ensuing year, the author, however, 
| suddenly started into popularity as an able 
speaker, by a most luminous and impres- 
| sive address delivered in the general assem- 
bly at Edinburgh. 

The occasion was this: an act of parlia- 
| ment had lately passed for the augmenta- 
| 
| 





tion of the livings in Scotland; but, neces- 

sary and humane as the measure itself was, 
| it was rendered vexatious instead of bene- 
| ficial to the parochial clergy, whe were the 
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objects of it, by the ill construction of the, 
bill in its most’ important provisions.” By} 
the act it was stipulated, that the power of 
increasing a minister’s stipend should be 
vested in the court of Tiends, as commis- 
sioners to decide between the incumbent 
and the heritors or landholders, the former 
giving notice in a regular summons, and 
the latter possessing the right of litigating 
the plea. The bill gave to the clergy so 
situated the privilege of advancing further 
claims, as they might find occasion: for 
doing so, in the improved circumstances of 
their parishes. Unfortunately, however, 
this legislative measure was shackled by 
two clauses, which, in limiting the intervals 
of augmentation, left the period of com- 
mencement so ambiguous, that it was 
mauch to be apprehended the clergy who 
stood in most need of the proposed assist- 
ance, would not be able to prosecute their 
claims without being at a great expense, 
and suffering a considerable delay from 
the opposition of the wealthy proprietors 
of the soil, and the intrigues of the lawyers, 

To prevent these embarrassments, and 
to give efficiency to a proposition that in 
all other respects was not barely unobjec- 
tionable, but essentially necessary, the 
Presbytery of Cupar deputed Mr. Chal- 
mers to plead the common cause of him- 
self and his brethren of that district in the 
general assembly. This honourable ser- 
vice called forth his latent powers with 
such effect, that all who heard him were 
astonished at the splendour of his elo- 
quence, convinced by the force of his 
argument, and delighted by the corusca- 
tions of his wit. 

The eclat which followed this display of 
his powers did not die away with the cir- 
cumstance out of which it arose. 

Mr. Chalmers was now consulted, court- 
ed, and employed on ‘subjects of import- 
ance, and the conductors of the Edinburgh 
Review soon had the address to engage 
‘his pen for their critieal journal. As yet, 
“however, the extraordinary talents of this 

‘highly gifted man may be said to have been 
exerted wholly on secular objects. In the 
-strict line of his profession he had pro- 
duced nothing for the: edification of the 
‘public, nor was he at will followed as a 
preacher. But a great and effectual change 
was now at hand. 

About the time when his memorable 
speech was delivered in the general assem- 
bly, Dr. Brewster was preparing materials, 
and procuring assistance, for the composition 
of his projected Encyclopedia. Anxious 
to enrich his work with articles of the first 
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degree of excellence in their several kinds, 
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he turned his thoughts, for the departméetit 
iof theology, to Mr. Chalmers, who under- 
took the task, and began a course of study 
suited to the magnitude of the subject. 
It will seem extraordinary to most per- 
sons, that a man of learning, regularly 
educated for the ministry, and holding a 
benefice in such a country as Scotland, 
should have the spirit of religion to acquire, 
after exercising the teacher’s office in a 
large parish for some years. But remark- 
able as the fact may appear, it seems cer- 
tain that Mr. Chalmers never rightly under- 
stood the genius of Christianity till he 
came under the obligation of investigating 
its principles and evidences for general 
instruction. After all, this is not a singu- 
lar case, for we have known several in- 
stances of ministers in other communions, 
who have gone through a long routine of 
professional duty, with little satisfaction to 
themselves, and scarcely any profit to their 
hearers, till some apparently fortuitous 
incident has given a new impulse to their 
minds, and an advantageous direction to 
their labours. 

While our author endeavoured to set in 
a clear light the true character of the 
Christian religion, he began to suspect the 
correctness of his former views of this sub- 
lime system. In following up this doubt, 
he soon discovered the reason why his 
preaching against vice had been so ineffi- 
cacious. He now saw that, as the mere 
assent to the divine origin of the gospel, 
does not constitute operative faith ; so 
neither is the formal practice of certain 
external duties, that righteousness which 
can alone render man acceptable in the 
sight of Heaven. He also perceived the 
force of the awful declaration, “* Whosoever 
shall keep the whole law, and yet offend 
in One point, he is guilty of all,” that is, 
he has broken the whole law, so far at 
least as to forfeit by his disobedience all 
claim to an admission into the realms of 
infinite purity. This change in his rek- 
gious views was productive of an im- 
portant alteration in the tenor of his public 
ministration ; and instead of general decla- 
mation against the prevailing delinquencies, 
he now assailed the citadel of sin, by 
laying open the heart in all its moral 
deformity, that his people might be led 
to feel what their pastor himself felt, their 
total inability to turn from evil to good, 
without divine grace. ' 

The article on Christianity, in the Ency- 
clopedia, gave such satisfaction to the 
religious public, that the author was ear- 
nestly entreated to print it in a a 
form for more extensive circulation. With 
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this request he complied, and the volume 
entitled, ‘‘ The Evidence and Authority of 
the Christian Revelation,” no sooner ap- 
peared, than it was received with such 
avidity as quickly to reach a sixth edition. 
The celebrity which he gained by this lumi- 
nous performance, spread his name far and 
wide, not only in Scotland, but in Eng- 
land. In his own country he was honour- 
ed with the degree of doctor in divinity, 
and in England his work was strongly 
recommended to candidates for orders, by 
no less a man than bishop Tomline, in a 
new edition of his Elements of Christian 
Theology. 

Dr. Chalmers was now called forward 
frequently, to appear in public both as 
a preacher and a_ leading- speaker at 
meetings for philanthropic purposes. In 
1813 he printed a “Sermon preached at 
Edinburgh before the Society for the relief 
of the destitute Sick, in that city;” and in 
the following year he published an admi- 
rable tract, entitled, “The Influence of 
Bible Societies on the Temporal Neces- 
sities of the Poor.” 

This argumentative performance does 
not touch upon the positive claims of the 
institution whose cause it pleads, but is 
wholly employed in repelling an objec- 
tion which is set up at the very outset of 
every attempt to raise a subscription in its 
support; nothing being more common than 
to have the secular necessities of the poor 
brought into competition with it, ard every 
shilling given to the Bible Society repre- 
sented as an encroachment upon that fund 
which was before allocated to the relief of 
poverty. 

The objection is met, combated, and 
overthrown, in a variety of ways; and the 
conclusion is, “‘That the extension of Bible 
Societies, while’ it counteracts in various 
directions the mischief of poor rates, aug- 
ments that principle of individual bene- 
volence which is the best. substitute for 
poor rates. You add to the stock of indi- 
vidual benevolence, by adding to the num- 
ber of benevolent individuals; and this is 
the genuine effect of a Bible Association. 
Or, you add to the stock of individual 
benevolence in a country, by adding to the 
Intensity of the benevolent principle; and 
this is the undoubted tendency of a Bible 
Association. And, what is of mighty im. 
portance in this argument, a Bible Asso- 
ciation not only awakens the benevolent 
principle, but enlivens it. It establishes 
an intercourse betwixt the various orders of 
society ; and on no former occasion in the 
history of this country, have the rich and 
the poor come so often together upon a 
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The kindly influence 
of this is incalculable. It brings the poor 
“under the eye of their richer neighbours. 
The visits and inquiries connected with 
the objects of the Bible Society, bring 
them into contact with one another. The 
rich come to be more skilled in the wants 
and difficulties of the poor; and by enter 
ing their houses, and joining with them in 
conversation, they not only acquire a bene- 
volence towards them, but they gather that 
knowledge which is so essential to guide 
and enlighten their benevolence.” 

It was now obvious that the labours of 
Dr. Chalmers could not be long confined 
to a remote and comparatively obscure 
district. Talents so powerful, combined 
with the best principles and the most de- 
termined energy, required an extensive 
sphere of action. Accordingly, in 1815, 
he received an invitation to undertake the 
charge of the Tron Church at Glasgow. 
He accepted the call, and, on his removal 
thither, published an affectionate address 
to his former parishioners, in which he 
gave this account of the great change that 
had occurred in his ministerial conduct 
while resident at Kilmany: 

“Here I cannot but record the effect of 
an actual, though undesigned experiment, 
which I prosecuted for upwards of twelve 
years among you. For the greater part of 
that time I could expatiate on the mean- 
ness of dishonesty, on the villany of false- 
hood, on the despicable arts of calumny,— 
in a word, upon all those deformities of 
character, which awaken the natural indig- 
nation of the human heart against the pests 
and the disturbers of human society. Now, 
could I, upon the strength of these warm 
expostulations, have got the thief to give up 
his stealing, and the evil speaker his cen- 
soriousness, and.the liar his deviations from 
truth, I should have felt all the repose of 
one who had gotten his ultimate object. It 
never occurred to me that all this might 
have been done, and yet every soul of every 
hearer have remained in full alienation from 
God ; and that even could I have established 
in the bosom of one who stole, such a prin« 
ciple of abhorrence at the meanness of dis~ 
honesty, that he was prevailed upon to steal 
no more, he might still have retained a heart 
as completely unturned to God, and as to- 
tally unpossessed by a principle of love to 
Him, as before. In a word, though I might 
have made him a more upright and honour- 
able man, I might have left him as destitute 
of the essence of religious principle as ever, 
But the interesting fact is, that during the 
whole of that period, in which I made no 
attempt against the natural enmity of the 
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mind to God, while I was inattentive to 
the way in which this enmity is dissolved, 
even by the free offer on the one hand, and 
the believing acceptance on the other, of 
the gospel salvation: while Christ, through 
whose - blood the sinner, who by nature 
stands afar off, is brought near to the hea- 
venly Lawgiver whom he has offended, was 
scarcely ever spoken of, or spoken of in 
such a way as stripped him of all the im- 
portance of his character and offices,—even 
at this time I certainly did press the refor- 
mations of honour, and truth, and integrity 
among my people ; but I never once heard 
of any such reformations having been effected 
amongst them. If there ever was any thing 
at all brought about in this way, it was more 
than ever I got any account of. Iam not 
sensible that all the vehemence with which 
I urged the virtues and proprieties of social 
life, had the weight of a feather on the 
moral habits of my parishioners: and it 
was not till I got impressed by the utter 
alienation of the heart in all its desires and 
affections from God ; it was not till recon- 
ciliation to Him became the distinct and 
prominent object of my ministerial exer- 
tions ; it was not till I took the scriptural 
way of laying the method of reconciliation 
before them ; it was not till the free offer of 
forgiveness through the blood of Christ was 
urged upon their acceptance, and the Holy 
Spirit given through the channel of Christ’s 
mediatorship to all who ask him, was set 
before them as the unceasing object of their 
dependence and their prayers; it was not, 
in one word, till the contemplations of my 
people were turned to those great and essen- 
tial elements in the business of a soul pro- 
viding for its interest with God and the 
concerns of its eternity—that I ever heard 
of any of those subordinate reformations 
which I aforetime made the earnest and the 
zealous, but I am afraid, at the same time, 
the ultimate object, of my earlier ministra- 
tions. 

“Ye servants, whose scrupulous fidelity 
has now attracted the notice, and drawn 
forth, in my hearing, a delightful testimony 
from your masters, what mischief you would 
have done, had your zeal for doctrines and 
sacraments been accompanied by the sloth 
and the remissness, and what, in the prevail- 
ing tone of moral relaxation, is counted the 
allowable purloining of your earlier days! 
But a sense of your heavenly Master’s eye 
has brought another influence to bear upon 
you ; and while you are thus striving to adorn 
the doctrine of God your Saviour in all 
things, you may, poor as you are, reclaim 
the great ones of the land to the acknow- 
ledgment of the faith. 
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“You have, at least, taught me, that to 
preach Christ is the only effective way of 
preaching morality in all its branches; and 
out of your humble cottages have I gathered 
a lesson, which I pray God I may be en- 
abled to carry, with all its simplicity, into a 
wider theatre; and to bring, with all the 
power of its suhduing efficacy, upon the 
vices of a more crowded population.” 

Soon after this, Dr. Chalmers added to 
his celebrity as a preacher and a writer by 
“A Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connection with the 
Modern Astronomy.” 

These Discourses, or, as they might per- 
haps have been more appropriately deno- 
minated, Lectures, were chiefly delivered on 
the occasion of the week-day sermon preach- 
ed in rotation by the ministers of Glasgow. 
They are seven in number, and an idea of 
their merit, in point of argument, may be 
formed from the following analysis given 
by the author in the introduction : 

‘The astronomical objection against the 
truth of the Gospel, does not occupy a very 
prominent place in any of our Treatises of 
Infidelity. It is often, however, met with 
in conversation—and we have known it to 
be the cause of serious perplexity and alarm 
in minds anxious for the solid establishment 
of their religious faith. 

“There is an imposing splendour in the 
science of astronomy, and it is not to be 
wondered at, if the light it throws, or ap- 
pears to throw, over other tracts of specula- 
tion than those which are properly its own, 
should at times dazzle and mislead an in- 
quirer. On this account, we think it were 
a service to what we deem a true and a 
righteous cause, could we ‘succeed in dissi- 
pating this illusion; and in stripping Infi- 
delity of those pretensions to enlargement, 
and to a certain air of philosophical great- 
ness, by which it has often become so de- 
structively alluring to the young, the ardent, 
and the ambitious. 

“Tn my first Discourse, I have attempted 
a sketch of Modern Astronomy, nor have I 
wished to throw any disguise over that 
comparative littleness which belongs to our 
planet, and which gives to the argument of 
Freethinkers all its plausibility. 

“This argument involves in it an assertion 
and an inference. The assertion is, that 
Christianity is a religion which professes to 
be designed for the single benefit of our 
world ; and the inference is, that God can- 
not be the author of this religion, for he 
would not lavish, on so insignificant a field, 
such peculiar and such distinguishing atten- 
tions as are ascribed to him in the Old and 
New Testament. , 
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“In my subsequent discourses, I proceed 


“Christianity makes no such profession. 
That it is designed for the single benefit of 
our world, is altogether a presumption of 
the infidel himself.—And feeling that this 
js not the only example of temerity which 
can be charged on the enemies of our 
faith, I have allotted my second Discourse 
to the attempt of demonstrating the utter 
repugnance of such a spirit with the cau- 
tious and enlightened philosophy of modern 
umes. 

“In the course of this Sermon I have 
offered a tribute of acknowledgment to the 
theology of sir Isaac Newton ; and in such 
terms as, if not further explained, may be 
liable to misconstruction. The grand cir- 
cumstance of applause in the character of 
this great man is, that, unseduced by all 
the magnificence of his own discoveries, he 
had a solidity of mind which could resist 
their fascinations, and keep him in steady 
attachment to that book, whose general evi- 
dences stamped upon it the impress of a 
real communication from heaven, This 
was the sole attribute of his theology which 
I had in my eye, when I presumed to 
eulogize it. I do not think, that, amid the 
distraction and the engrossment of his other 
pursuits, he has at all times succeeded in 
his interpretation of the book; else he 
would never, in my apprehension, have 
abetted the leading doctrine of a sect or a 
system, which has now nearly dwindled 
away from public observation. 

“Tn my third Discourse I am silent as 
to the assertion, and attempt to combat the 
inference that is founded upon it. 1 insist, 
that upon all the analogies of nature and of 
providence, we can lay no limit on the con- 
descension of God, or on the multiplicity 
of his regards, even to the very humblest 
departments of creation; and that it is not 
for us, who see the evidences of divine wis- 
dom and care spread in such exhaustless 
profusion around us, to say, that the Deity 
would not lavish all the wealth of his won- 
drous attributes on the salvation even of our 
solitary species. 

“At this point of the argument, I trust 
that the intelligent reader may be enabled 
to perceive in the adversaries of the gospel 
a two-fold dereliction from the maxims of 
the Baconian philosophy: that, in the 
first instance, the assertion which forms 
the groundwork of their argument is 
gratuitously fetched out of an unknown 
region, where they are utterly abandoned 
by the light of experience ; and that, in the 
second instance, the inference they urge 
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to the informations of the record. The in- 
fidel objection, drawn from astronomy, may 
be considered as by this time disposed of ; 
and if we have succeeded in clearing it 
away, so as to deliver the Christian testi- 
mony from all discredit upon this ground, 
then may we submit, on the strength. of 
other evidences, to be guided by its infor- 
mation. We shall thus learn, that Chris- 
tianity has a far more extensive bearing on 
the other orders of creation, than the infidel 
is disposed to allow; and whether he will 
own the authority of this information or not, 
he will at least be forced to admit that the 
subject matter of the Bible itself is not 
chargeable with that objection which he has 
attempted to fasten upon it. 

“Thus, had my only object been the 
refutation of the infidel argument, I might 
have spared the last discourses of the volume 
altogether. But the tracks of scriptural in- 
formation to which they directed me, I 
considered as worthy prosecution on their 
own account—and I do think that much 
may be gathered from these less observed 
portions of the field of revelation, to cheer, 
to elevate, and to guide the believer. 

* But, in the management of such a dis- 
cussion as this, though, fora great degree of 
this effect, it would require to be conducted 
in a far higher style than I am able to sus- 
tain, the taste of the human mind may be 
regaled, and its understanding put into a 
state of the most agreeable exercise. 

“Now this is quite distinct from the 
conscience being made to feel the force of 
a personal application; nor could I either 
bring this argument to its close in the pul- 
pit, or offer it to the general notice of the 
world, without adverting, in the last Dis- 
course, to a delusion which, I fear, is car- 
rying forward thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, to an undone eternity. 

“T have closed the volume with an 
Appendix of Scriptural Authorities. [I 
found. that I could not easily interweave 
them in the texture of the work, and have 
therefore thought fit to present them in 
a separate form. I look for a twofold 
benefit from this exhibition—first to those 
more general readers, who are ignorant of 
the Scriptures, and of the richness and 
variety which abound in them,—and, se- 
condly, to those narrow and intolerant pro- 
fessors, who take an alarm at the very sound 
and semblance of philosophy; and feel 
as if there was an utter irreconcileable 
antipathy between its lessons on the one 
hand, and the soundness and piety of the 
Bible on the other. It were well, I con- 
ceive, for our cause, that the latter could 
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become a little more indulgent on this sub- 
ject; that. they gave up a portion of those 
ancient and hereditary prepossessions, which 
go so far to cramp and enthral them; that 
they would suffer theology to take that wide 
range of argument and of illustration which 
belongs to her; aud that, less sensitively 
jealous of any desecration being brought 
upon the Sabbath or the pulpit, they would 
suffer her freely to announce all those 
truths, which either serve to protect Chris- 
tianity from the contempt of science ; or to 
protect the teachers of Christianity from 
those invasions which are practised both on 
the sacredness of the office, and on the 
solitude of its devotional and intellectual 
labours.” 

The objection to revealed religion, drawn 
from the plurality of worlds, is not only 
refuted in these discourses, but retorted 
with resistless force upon the presumptuous 
infidel, whose argument is demonstratively 
shewn to be injurious to the divine perfec- 
tion. On this point Dr. Chalmers says: 

“The more we know of the extent of 
nature, should not we have the loftier con- 
ception of Him who sits in high authority 
over the concerns of so wide a universe ? 
But, is it not adding to the bright cata- 
logue of his other attributes, to say, that 
while magnitude does not overpower him, 
minuteness does not escape him, and 
variety cannot bewilder him; and that, at 
the very time while the mind of the Deity 
is abroad over the whole vastness of crea- 
tion, there is not one particle of matter, 
there is not one individual principle of 
rational or of animal existence, there is not 
one single world in that expanse which 
teems with them, that his eye does not 
discern as constantly, and his hand does 
not guide as unerringly, and his Spirit does 
not watch and care for as vigilantly, as if it 
formed the one and exclusive object of his 
attention. 

‘‘ The thing is inconceivable to us, whose 
minds are so easily distracted by a num- 
ber of objects, and this is the secret prin- 
ciple of the whole infidelity I am now 
alluding to. To bring God to the level of 
our own comprehension, we would clothe 
him in the impotency of a man. We 
would transfer to his wonderful mind all 
the imperfections of our own faculties. 
When we are taught by astronomy that he 
has millions of worlds to look after, and 
thus add in one direction to the glories of 
his character; we take away from them in 
another, by saying, that each of these 
worlds must be looked after imperfectly. 
The use that we make of a discovery, 
which should heighten our every concep- 





tion of God, and humble us into the senti- 
meat, that a being of such mysterious ele- 
vation. jis to us unfathomable, is to sit in 
judgment over him, ay, and to pronounce 
such a judgment as degrades him, and 
keeps him down to the standard of our 
own paltry imagination. 

“We are introduced by modern science 
to a multitude of other suns and of other 
systems ; and the perverse interpretations 
we put upon the fact, that God can diffuse 
the benefits of his power, and his goodness 
over such a variety of worlds, is, that he 
cannot, or will not, bestow so much good- 
ness on one of those worlds, as professed 
revelation from heaven has announced to 
us. While we enlarge the provinces of 
his empire, we tarnish all the glory of this 
enlargement, by saying, he has so much 
to care for, that the care of every one pro- 
vince must be less complete, and less vigi- 
lant, and less effectual, than it would 
otherwise have been. By the discoveries 
of modern science, we multiply the places 
of the creation; but along with this, we 
would impair the attributes of his eye 
being in every place to behold the evil 
and the good; and thus, while we mag- 
nify one of his perfections, we do it at the 
expense of another; and to bring him 
within the grasp of our feeble capacity, we 
would deface one of the glories of that 
character, which it is our part to adore, as 
higher than all thought, and as greater than 
all comprehension.” 

After ministering at the Tron Church 
about three years, Dr. Chalmers was trans- 
ferred to the more extensive charge of St. 
John’s parish, in Glasgow, where he suc- 
cessfully introduced the system, of Sabbath. 
school teaching, and also a plan for reliev- 
ing the poor by voluntary contributions, 
instead of the offensive mode of compul- 
sory levies. These important subjects he 
brought under the consideration of the 
general assembly, and with such powerful 
effect, that in a short time both improve- 
ments became general throughout Scot- 
land. 

In 1820, Dr. Chalmers published eight 
discourses on “The application of Chris- 
tianity to the commercial and ordinary 
affairs of life.” 

After this, he began a quarterly publica- 
tion on “The Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns,” which work was 
completed in two octavo volumes. The great 
object of this work is to unite the efforts of 
civil and Christian philanthropy. in one 
stream of effective and regular operation. As 
they now act, they are too frequently fruit- 
less, the one for want of that spirit. of 
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excitement which religious principle ‘alone 
can give; and the other by neglecting the 
ordinary means of accomplishing "¢reat 
moral changes, 
strongly on the necessity of local instric- 
tion within prescribed limits; for, as he 
truly observes, the pastor who has the 
charge of an extended population must 
unavoidably be ignorant of the spiritual 
state of his people, for want of that reci- 
procal intercourse, without which mere 
preaching is of little abiding efficacy. It 
is nearly the same in tuition, where the 
schools are conducted on so large a scale 
as to preclude the possibility of individual 
inspection. Dr. Chalmers therefore re- 
commends such a division of pastoral and 
school instruction as may bring the minis- 
ter more acquainted with his flock, :and 
the tutor with his pupils, than is to be 
found on the present system in large towns 
and crowded cities. The subject of Church 
patronage occupies a large space in these 
interesting volumes; and here, while the 
author points out the defects in the legis- 
lative measure for the erection of new 
places of worship in England, he pays a 
handsome tribute of respect to the “ Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment, which,” he says, 
“is a piece of goodly and effective me- 
chanism.” 

Dr. Chalmers directs much of his atten- 
tion.to the evil of pauperism, and, in com- 
mon with many other economists, repro- 
bates the compulsory system of parochial 
rates and poor-houses, as encouraging im- 
prudence and idleness. We cannot fol- 
low him in the discussion of this subject; 
nor even enumerate the other productions 
of his fertile and enterprising genius, 

After labouring with the most beneficial 
effect several years in Glasgow, he accepted 
the chair of moral philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, from whence he 
was removed in 1828 to the professorship 
of divinity at Edinburgh. 

The popularity of this eminent divine is 
not an ephemeral admiration, gained by 
the art of an insinuating address, or the 
glare of a specious eloquence. It rests 
upon the solid basis of principle. At the 
outset the hearer is rather displeased by 
harsh tones, an awkward manner, and a 
strong northern accent; but as the orator 
proceeds, all this is forgotten amidst a 
blaze of light, and a variety of arguments 
upon subjects often handled before, and 
supposed to be too hackneyed for novelty of 
illustration. In -proof of this, we might 
have quoted largely from his .discourse on 
the use and abuse of wealth. His astrono- 
mical theology also displays an extraor- 
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dinary depth of thought, and a felicitous 
mode of rendering an abstract and scien- 
tific subject ‘new and edifying to the most 
simple understandings. 

In conclusion, we cannot characterize 
this eminent divine better than in his own 
description of the learned Jonathan Ed- 
wards: “He affords, perhaps, the most 
wondrous example in modern times of 
one richly gifted both in natural and in 
spiritual discernment; and we know not 
what most to admire in him, whether the 
deep philosophy that issues from his pen, 
or the humble and child-like piety that 
issues from his pulpit; whether, when, as 
an author, he deals forth upon his readers 
the subtleties of profoundest argument, or 
when, as a Christian minister, he deals 
forth upon his hearers the simplicities of 
the gospel; whether it is, when we wit- 
ness the impression that he has made, by 
his writings, on the schools and high seats 
of literature, or the impression that he 
makes, by his unlaboured addresses, on 
the plain consciences of a plain’ congre- 
gation.” 

— 


AN ESSAY ON THE DOCTRINE OF A PAR- 
TICULAR PROVIDENCE, BY THE LATE 
JOHUN MASON GOOD, M.D. 


Tus essay from the Life of Dr. Good, by 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D., is introduced 
with the following preliminary observations 
of his biographer : 

‘Among the essays composed by Mr. 
Good in the midst of these varied exer- 
tions, that which is devoted to the defence 
of a particular providence, is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the best, He does not seem, 
however, to have attended to the discus- 
sions relative to “the spring of action in 
Deity,” in which Balguy, Bayes, and 
Grove, each defended a separate theory. 
Balguy, as many will recollect, refers all 
the Divine actions to rectitude, Bayes 
to benevolence, and Grove to wisdom. 
Yet both Grove and Balguy acknowledged 
that the communication of happiness is so 
noble an end, that the Deity unquestion- 
ably keeps it always in view; while the 
wisdom adduced in Grove’s theory differs 
very little from the rectitude assumed as 
the basis of Balguy’s. Had Mr. Good 
been acquainted with the different branches 
of this controversy, the commencement of 
his own disquisition would probably have 
been somewhat modified: and if, instead 
of starting from a doubtful position, he 
had simply reasoned from a proposition in 
which all agree, viz. that God always does 
that which ts-right and good, the general 
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strain of his reasoning would have beén 
the same, while the exposure of Hume’ 
sophistry, would, I think, have been more 
complete.’ ? 


ESSAY ON PROVIDENCE. 


“Whatever arguments may be adduced 
in proof of the existence of a Deity, may 
likewise be adduced in proof of the ex- 
istence of a general and particular provi- 
dence. If it be true, and no one, I be- 
lieve, will be disposed to doubt it, that 
every power we meet with in the universe 
ought originally to be attributed to the 
great First Cause of all things, it follows 
inevitably that this great First Cause must 
itself be all-active and all-powerful. And 
if, again, it be true, as I have endeavoured 
to demonstrate on another occasion, that 
the principal, not to say the only motive 
by which the Deity could be excited in the 
creation of any order of beings, was their 
own individual happiness, it follows, more- 
over, that the constant exertion of this 
power and -activity must be employed in 
the promotion and continuance of that 
happiness. It follows therefore, again, that 
the Creator must, of necessity, be employed 
in a course of general and uninterrupted 
providence. But ‘we cannot conceive, (as 
Dr. Price justly observes,) any reasons 
that can influence the Deity to exercise any 

rovidence over the world, which are not, 
ikewise, reasons for extending it to all that 
happens in the world.’ A providence that 
neglects or forsakes individuals is incom- 
plete, and inadmissible; because incom- 
— to the conception of a perfect being. 
The providence, therefore, which is a 
general, must, at the same time, be a par- 
ticular one: 

“ Whether indeed the constant harmony 
and regularity observable in nature, with 
all the various events that occur around 
us, be the effect of original appointment at 
the first formation of the universe; fore- 
seen, and predetermined ; or the result of 
one continued energy incessantly protract- 
ed—is not, perhaps, fully to be decided, 
and is, moreover, totally irrelevant to our 
present purpose. Every individual cir- 
cumstance that has since occurred, both in 
the moral and physical departments of cre- 
ation, must, even on the first hypothesis, 
have been clearly represented to a Being 
of universal prescience, and without ob- 
taining his approbation could never have 
taken effect. However, therefore, philo- 
— may differ in their ideas on this 
subject; and though the doctrine of inces- 


sant interposition must, on many accounts, 
appear the most plausible; yet each may 








contend with’ nearly equal propriety for the 
existence of a providence. 

' “*Such considerations; however, have 
not been allowed their due weight and 
importance by all philosophers. | Some 
have totally denied the existence of any 
providence at all; while others, acknow- 
ledging the existence of a general provi- 
dence, have denied that it is in any in- 
stance particular, or exerts any influence 
over individuals. 

“T know of but three objections that 
can be fairly urged either by the one side 
or the other, in opposition to the doctrine 
in dispute. The first is, that the Deity is 
incapable of exercising such a power: the 
second, that it would be derogatory to 
him: the third, that its exertion must be 
inconsistent with the liberty of moral elec- 
tion. 

“There is no author I am acquainted 
with, who has advanced the first objection 
with so much success and authority as Mr. 
Hume :* and it will be to his writings, 
therefore, I shall direct myself more par- 
ticularly in my reply. The position he so 
much labours to demonstrate appears to 
be this: that even allowing a Deity, he 
does not seem to have been, and we have 
no reason to suppose he was, possessed of 
more than just that determinate quantity of 
power which was requisite to produce the 
creation: the exertion of which obliged 
him to sink into rest through mere debility, 
and leave his scarcely finished undertaking 
to itself, and its own imperfect powers of 
mutual dependence. 

“Tn support of this extraordinary propo- 
sition, the arguments he adduces are the 
following. 

‘Causes are, at all times, proportioned 
to their consequent effects, and ought not 
to be supposed to possess any qualities but 
what are exactly sufficient to produce them. 
A body of ten ounces snieed in any scale 
may serve as a proof that the counter- 
balancing weight exceeds ten ounces; but 
can never afford a reason that it exceeds a 
hundred. The same rule holds true uni- 
versally, whether the cause assigned be 
brute unconscious matter, or a rational 
intelligent being. No one, merely from a 
sight of one of Zeuris’s pictures, could 
know that he was also a statuary or archi- 
tect, and was an artist no less skilful in 
stone or marble than in colours. The 
talents and taste displayed in the particular 
work before us, these, and only these, we 
may safely conclude the workman to be 


possessed of. 


# Vide Sect. 11. On a Particular Providence and 
a Future State. : 
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‘The chief or sole argument for a divine | he must be therefore certain there must be 
existence is derived from the general order | something uncreated and eternal. That 
of nature; which is an argument drawn | which is uncreated and eternal must, again, 
from effects to causes. Every argument, | possess all the powers, and that in an infinite 
therefore, deduced from causes to effects , degree, as being devoid of opposition or 
must be a gross sophism, since it is impos- , obstruction, which can possibly be traced 
sible to know any thing of the cause, but ; in the being that is finite and created. It 
what has-been antecedently, not only in- must be, therefore, omnipotent, and all- 
ferred, but discovered to the full in the | intelligent. From the possession of which 





effect.—On the same account, we cannot, 
according to the rules of just reasoning, 
ascend from the effect to the cause, and 
thence return back from that cause with 
any new inference; or, making any addi- 
tion to the effect as we find it, establish 
any new principles of conduct and be- 
haviour. 

‘Though, from a knowledge of the 
actions and sentiments of the human spe- 
cies, we may, with propriety, infer more 
than the simple appearance of objects pre- 
sented to us would otherwise give us a 
right to infer: as, for instance, from a half- 
finished edifice, and the materials for 
building scattered around it, we might pre- 
sume that such an edifice would soon be 
completed, and receive all the further im- 
provements which art could bestow upon 
it; yet we are not allowed the same. liberty 
of ascending from the effect to the cause, 
and thence descending from the same cause 
to infer other effects, in any of our arguments 
respecting the Deity; since the Deity is 
only known to us by his actual produc. 
tions, and since we are ignorant of the 
motives by which he is actuated, and the 
sentiments by which he is governed.’* 

1. “It is not strictly true, however, in the 


' intelligence it is easy to deduce every other 
‘attribute, whether moral or physical. The 
argument @ priori must, at all times, be at 
_ least equal to that deduced from effects to 
causes. 
|  * But, according to the position, that all 
| Our arguments for a divine existence are 
| derived from the general order of nature, 
and the display of objects around us; and 
| that this general order and display of ob- 
| jects is the effect, and the Deity himself 
the cause; it is far from being a necessary 
| conclusion, and by no means invariable, 
| that the cause in this instance is adjusted 
precisely to the effect exhibited, and pos- 
| Sesses no power or property whatsoever 
but what is therein displayed. 
| Jn brute unconscious matter, it is true; 
the experienced train of events shews us 
' there is a constant proportion observed be- 
{tween the cause and the effect, however 
| varied: but it is an obvious error to con- 
‘tend that the same law obtains among 
rational and intelligent beings ; and it is 
an error proceeding from the belief of a 
' doctrine we have before animadverted upon 
—the doctrine, I mean, that maintains the 
| same species of absolute necessity to sub- 
| sist among moral as among physical agents, 


first place, that the sole or even the chief Hercures did not, on all occasions, put 
argument in proof of the existence of a | forth the utmost quantity of his strength ; 


Divine Being is derived from the general 
order of nature. The existence of man 
alone is sufficient to prove the existence of 
a Deity, and to demonstrate his perfec- 
tions. And this simple fact, without any 
addition whatsoever, has been successfully 
selected by Mr. Locke for this very pur- 
pose; and been made the means of de- 
ducing a proof of such an existence, equal, 


|nor Cicero nor DemosTHENES exert the 
| whole of their eloquence. They found 
; themselves at full liberty, and not sub- 
| jected to the same inflexible laws that ac- 
|tuate mere incogitative atoms. It is ac- 
| knowledged that no one, merely from the 
sight of a picture of Zeuxis in ancient 
; times, or.of Sarvator Rosa in more 
modern, could determine that the former 


as he himself expresses it, ‘to that of , was also a statuary and an architect, and 


mathematical certainty.’+ | Wherever a 


‘the latter a poet and musician, whose 


human being exists, if in the possession of | satires and harmonic compositions fell but 


his reason, he must have an undoubted 
perception and certainty of his existence; 
he must, moreover, be certain that nothing 
could possibly proceed from nothing, and 


' little short of his skill in the art of colour- 
‘ing. But what is the reascn that we are 
here incapable of determining? Plainly 
| this: that there is no necessary connexion 





* “Since he is a Being, as Mr. H. continues, 
who discovers himself only by some faint traces 
or outlimes, beyond which we have no authority to 
ascribe to him any attribute or perfection; and a 
Being respecting whom what we imagine to bea 
superior tt nee — really be a defect.” 

in the delineation of these arguments, though I 


127.—voL, x1. 


have beea under the necessity of contracting and 
condensing them from the original, I am not con- 
| scious of having injured their strength’; and I 
| have used Mr. Hume’s own expressions as often 
| as I could possibly introduce them. 

| 4 Essay on Haman Understanding, b. i. ch. 10. 
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between these different arts and sciences 
whatsoever. They may be conjoined in 
the same subject; but they may subsist by 
themselves: and he who is the best musi- 
cian may be the worst painter, and the 
best poet may be the worst statuary. 

“The case is very different with respect 
to the perfections of intelligent beings, and 
especially the perfections of the Deity ; 
through the whole of which there is a 
natural link subsisting so obviously, that, 
from the demonstration of one or two, the 
rest seem to follow of inevitable necessity, 
The Being, who is eternal and all-power- 
ful, must be all-intelligent: he who is all- 
powerful and all-intelligent, must be infi- 
nitely happy: he who is infinitely happy 
in himself, can only be actuated in what 
he does by motives of benevolence. 

“Yet how are we capable of determin. 
ing at all on the Deity which is the cause, 
if we can only reason respecting him from 
a full knowledge of the creation, which is 
the effect? This creation is extended 





,the former of this portion of the universe 
on, which we reside,, the Creator of the 
universe at large? the same motjves must 
actuate him, and a. conduct not ingonsis- 
tent be exhibited. That he may possess 
qualities and energies with which we are 
totally unacquainted, will readily be grant- 
ed; yet this must for ever remain mere 
hypothesis, since we have no data on which 
to found our judgment of them. Yet be 
they what they may, they cannot be incon-- 
gruous with those which are developed to- 
our notice in the present world : much less 
can any of them which he has exhibited, 
and which reason has taught one class of 
intelligent beings to deem perfections, be 
ever regarded by another as defects. 

“To confine therefore our ideas of the 
Deity by the general appearance of objects 
and events in the present world, or any 
part of that section of the universe, the 
mere threshold of creation, with which we 
are acquainted ; or to bound those attri- 
butes we cannot but allow him by deduc- 


around us on every side: let us confine | tions drawn from so limited a scene——is 
ourselves alone to the proofs of power it | both inconsistent and unphilosophical ; in- 


exhibits. Are we acquainted with its un- 
fathomable dimensions? Have we pene- 
trated into the whole system of laws by 
which it is regulated? Can we develop 


the causes of gravitation, magnetism, or 


muscular motion? Is nothing obscure, 
nothing mysterious, concealed from our 
view? If to inquiries like these we can 
return a satisfactory reply—then, but not 
till then, let us think of determining our 
idea of the great original Cause by the 
effect alone which he has thus exhibited. 
Bat if this we cannot do—if, here we are 
obliged to acknowledge our ignorance and 
incapacity, does it not evince the grossest 
presumption to set bounds to the power of 
a Being who has thus magnificently mani- 
fested himself? a power that defies the 
ealculations of science, and overwhelms the 
conceptions of the most daring? 

“Yet if we are not adequate to the com- 
prehension of his. power, why should we 
attempt to fix bounds to any other attri- 
bute or perfection of which the Deity may 
be possessed? That the exertion of power 
in the works of creation surpasses the limits 
of human conjecture, is what the most 
hesitating sceptic must allow. As far, 
however, as we have been able to discover, 
an order and disposition, uniform and simi- 
lar, prevail throughout the whole. But 
order and disposition must be the result of 
intelligence. Is the display of power then 
illimited and incomprehensible? so is that 
of wisdom and intelligence. Is the same 
all-powerful and intelligent Being, who is 


| 


consistent, because we have no reason to 
conceive that an active intelligent Being 
should at all times exert himself to the 
utmost of his power; unphilosophical, be- 
cause we have. the clearest reasons for 
believing that a scene so limited bears not 
the proportion to the general system of the 
universe that a grain of sand does to the 
Pyrenees, or a drop of water to the ocean. 
And we may, therefore, with the strictest 
propriety, suppose the Divine Being pos- 
sessed of a greater degree of perfection in 
all his various attributes, than the present 
situation of things will immediately de- 
monstrate to the view: and this without 
advancing from the effect to the cause, 
and thence descending to infer other effects 
which are totally unconnected with their 
original. The reason being, that the 
limited capacities of the human species are 
not adequate to a comprehension of the 
effects themselves; and if they cannot fully 
comprehend the effect, how is it possible 
they should be able fully to comprehend 
the cause ? 

“T cannot, however, forbear to notice in 
this place, that the ascending from an 
effect to a cause, and thence descending 
from the same cause to infer other effects 
which we were ignorant of before, is a 





liberty which is often taken by philoso- 
phers. And that not only in researches 
which refer to map, or any other animal 
with which they are intimately acquainted, 
but which refer to the works of the Deity, 





himself. And it is a liberty, indeed, with- 
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out which science could no longer exist. 


The general laws of nature with which we’ 


are acquainted will most of them afford us 
a proof of the trath of this assertion. A 
close attention to a few particular facts has 
commonly been the mode in which they 
have been deduced, and when thus de- 
duced as causes of those facts, they have 
been afterwards applied to the expla- 
nation of other occurrences, which before 
appeared perfectly unaccountable. The 
laws of gravitation, which have since been 
so successfully applied to every point of 
the heavens, were; as is known to every 
one, at first determined from the most 
trifling event possible. And thus, in optics, 
from a few- observations on some. of the 
phenomena of light are inferred the general 
laws of refraction and reflexion: which, 
when in this manner once obtained, are 
applied to the solution of a variety of other 
phenomena, which would, otherwise, re- 
main inexplicable paradoxes. 

“But suppose we make a farther con- 
cession still; and allow—what, indeed, we 
find every hour in every day continually 
contradicting—that the same proportion 
and adjustment between cause and effect 
obtains among rational and _ intelligent 


beings, as among brute, unconscious mat- 
ter; and that the power or capacity of 


exertion, which is the cause, is never supe- 
rior to the operation, which is the effect : 
even by this concession, the argument 
urged against us, so far from obtaining the 
least additional force, would, on the very 
principles of Mr. Hume himself, prove the 
means of its own refutation. 

“ All our knowledge, even according to 
his own system, with respect to matters of 
fact and existence, we derive from expe- 
rience; and every event, that takes place 
in opposition to this grand criterion of 
our judgment, must bring with it proofs 
that will more than counterbalance the 
observations of every day, before a philo- 
sopher can assent to its truth. It is this 
constant and unremitted experience which 
shews us the continual coherence subsisting 
between cause and effect.. Not that the 
first bears any analogy to the second, or 
exerts any sensible influence over it; but 
only, by long habitude, we have accus- 


tonied ourselves to expect the second as the 
necessary result of the first. For had causes 
any-analogy to their effects, or exerted any 
known energy over them; immediately on 
the appearance of a cause, however singular; 
and however impossible to be classed under 
any determined species, we should bé able, 
very nearly, to decide at once what effect 
it might produce; or, to invert the whole, 
were an effect, equally singular and unpa- 
ralleled, to be presented to our view, we 
should, with the same facility, be enabled 
to interpret its cause. Yet in all such 
cases, on the present constitution of things, 
we should certainly find ourselves at a loss 
for an answer. 

“Tt is owing, therefore, entirely to the 
constant conjunction of occurrences, as 
established by the laws of nature, that we 
are capable of inferring one object from 
another, or of predicting one event from 
a preceding.—If we examine the uni- 
verse at large, we shall find it an effect 
absolutely unparalleled; and which can- 
not be comprehended under any species 
with which we are acquainted. And as 
we cannot, prima facie, infer any effect 
from a presented cause, or any cause from 
a given effect, we find ourselves obliged to 
hesitate about what the cause of such an 
extraordinary effect may be; or whether, 
in reality, we are capable of conceiving 
any cause at all. Yet, taken collectively, 
the arguments for the existence of a cause 
are so potent and convincing, that even in 
the present age of speculation and refine- 
ment, and amongst those who have in- 
dulged themselves in the largest latitude of 
conjecture, there is no philosopher what- 
ever who has been bold enough to contro- 
vert them: or rather, who has not stood for- 
ward as the champion and espouser of a 
truth so obvious and incontestable: a truth 
to which Mr. Hume himself submits with 
the most cordial acquiescence,* which is 
completely assented to by Lord Boling- 
broke,t and imagined to be self-evident 
by the late royal philosopher of Sans 
Souci.t This mode of arguing, therefore, 
is obviously fallacious; is destructive of 
principles acknowledged to be incontro- 
vertible ; and if pursued, would lead us 
into endless mazes of error and perplexity. 





* «The whole frame of nature bespeaks an in- 
telligent author; and no rational inguirer can, 
after serious reflection, suspend his belief a mo- 
ment with regard to the primary principles of 
genuine Theism and Religion—Hume on the 
Natural History of Religion. 

+ “ I know, for I can demonstrate, by connecting 
the clearest and most distinct of my real ideas, 
that there is a God; 4 first, intelligent cause of 
all things, whose infinite wisdom and power ap- 
pears evidently in all his works, and to whom 
therefore I ascribe, most rationally, every other 





Perfection, whether conceivable or not conceivable 
by me.”—Bolingbroke’s Works, vol. iii. 

t Le monde entier prouve cette intelligence. 1 
ne faut qu’ ouvrir les yeux pour s’eu convaincre. 
Les fins que la nature lest proposées dans ses 
ouvrages, se manifestent si evidemment, qu’ on 
est foreé de reconnaitre une cause souveraigne et 
superieurement intelligente qui y preside neces- 
sairement. Pour pen qu’ on soit de bonne foi, il 
est impossible de se refuser a cette verite.—Re- 
fiexions du Roi de la Prusse sur la Religion. 
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—Hume himself was sensible of the cont 
sequences which must necessarily result 
from the continuation of such an argu- 
ment, and drops it, therefore, abruptly, 
without pressing it forward to its extreme ; 
* lest it should lead us, as he observes, into 
reasonings of too nice and delicate a 
nature,’ 
(To be concluded in our nezt.) 


—@——— 


DESCRIPTION OF NAZARETH,—FROM A 
RECENT VISIT. 


On the following day we arrived at Naza- 
reth, which we could not perceive till we 
were at the top of the hill directly over it, 
as it stands on the foot and sides of a kind 
of amphitheatre. Its situation is very 
romantic ; the population amounts to about 
twelve hundred, who are mostly Christians, 
The Spanish Cathoh. cuuvent, in which 
all travellers are accommodated, is a large 
and excellent mansion, though the number 
of monks is reduced to less than one half, 
on account of the poverty of the establish- 
ment, from the failure of remittances from 
Europe. The church of the convent is 
rich, and contains a fine organ. Below 
the floor, and entered by a flight of steps, 
is the cave, or grotto, where the angel 
Gabriel is said to have appeared to Mary ; 
a gtanite column was rent in twain by the 
appearance of the angel,—the lower 

is quite gone, but the upper part, which 
passes through the roof, is suspended in 
the air. The priests tell you that it has no 
support from above, and that it is an ever- 
lasting miracle. There is a handsome 
altar in this grotto. 

- We next visited a small apartment, 
which is shewn as the workshop of Joseph ; 
this stands at a short distance from the 
church ; of it only remains, and is 
certainly kept very neat, Not far from this 
is the school where our Lord received his 
education, and which looks much like other 
schools. But as curious a relic as any, is 
a large ee of rock, rather soft, about 
four feet high, and four or five yards long, 
its form not quite circular: on this, our 
Lord is said to have often dined with his 
disciples. 

About a mile and half down the valley 
is shown a high and perpendicular rock, as 
the very spot where our Lord, according to 
St. Luke, was taken by the people to be 
thrown over the precipice. About mid- 
way down, in the face of the rock, is the 
spot where his descent was arrested, and 
the marks of his hands, and part of his 
form, are shown, where he entered into the 
rock and disappeared. The good fathers 





do their cause little good by such sad tales. 
But of far higher interest than traditions and 
relics is the scenery around Nazareth ; it is 
of the kind in which one would imagine the 
Saviour of mankind delighted to wander, 
and to withdraw himself when meditating 
on his great mission ;—deep and secluded 
dells, covered with a wild verdure; silent 
and solemn paths, where overhanging rocks 
shut out all intrusion. 

No one can walk round Nazareth without 
feeling thoughts like these enter his mind, 
while gazing often on many a sweet spot, 
traced, perhaps, by the Redeemer’s foot- 
steps, and embalmed by his prayers.— 
Carne’s Letters from the East, vol. i. 
p- 288. 


MOUNT TABOR, CANA, &c, 


The next day we rode to Mount Tabor, 
about six miles distant; it stands alone on 
the plain, and is a very small and beautiful 
mountain, rising gradually on every side: 
about the fourth part of the ascent towards 
the summit is covered with a luxuriance of 
wood. The top of Mount Tabor is flat, 
and not of large extent; the view from 
thence is most magnificent. At the foot 
is shown the village, amidst a few trees, 
that was the birth-place of Deborah, the 
prophetess. Herman stands in the plain 
about six miles off, and at its foot is the 
village of Nain. 

We next proceeded towards Cana by a 
narrow and rocky path over the mountains, 
This village is pleasantly situated on a 
small eminence in a valley, and contains 
two or three hundred inhabitants ; the ruins 
of the house are still shown, where the 
miraele of turning the water into wine was 
performed. The same kind of stone 
water-pots are certainly in use in the 
village: we saw several of the women 
bearing them on their heads as they 
returned from the well. The young women 
are said to be handsome. 

As the light was fading, we returned to 
the convent, and enjoyed our comfortable 
cell and repast. Here for the first time we 
ate of the delicious fish caught in the lake 
of Tiberias ; they are very much of the size 
and colour of mullet. Being admitted to 
an audience of the emperor, the old man 
bewailed bitterly the dreadful degeneracy 
of the age, and departure from the faith, as 
shewn particularly in the revolution of New 
Spain, whereby the revenues of the convent 
were so reduced; the Devil, he said, was 
active and 1 beyond belief im the 
present day. What grieves the monks the 
most is, that they cannot live half so well 
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as they used to do:—the wine was very 
bad ;—however, I gave some comfort to 
one of the fathers, by buying, at his own 
price, a small piece, really scarcely visible, 
of the body of St. Francis, carefully secured 
in a small enclosure of glass.— Ibid. p. 290. 


VISIT TO THE CITY OF JERUSALEM, 


By moonlight next morning, we were 
on the way to the sacred city; for about 
three hours it led over the plain, and then 
ascending the hills, became excessively 
disagreeable, in some parts so narrow, that 
only one horse could proceed at a time, 
and that not always with safety, as the rains 
had made the rocky paths much worse 
than usual, At the end of nine hours, 
however, as we proceeded over the summit 
of a rugged hill, we beheld Jerusalem at a 
small distance before us. Its aspect cer- 
tainly was not magnificent or inspiring, but 
sad and dreary. 

On reaching the gate of Bethlehem, we 
were speedily admitted, and, after some 
research, procured a lodging in the house 
of a native, not far from the walls, and near 
the tower of David. We had had enough 
of convents, and a traveller will find him- 
self much more agreeably situated, and 
more at his ease, in living orientally, than 
confined within the walls, and obliged to 
conform to the hours, of a monastery— 
however, there is no avoiding one’s fate. 
I had my divan and coffee, excellent wine 
and music in the evening, and wished only 
to remain in peace. But, in a day or two 
repeated messages came from the superior 
of the convent, urging my entry into it: 
it was so unusual for a traveller to lodge 
without, and so unsafe in these times, and 
he would come himself to remonstrate with 
me; so that I was fain to comply. An 
unlucky letter from the convent of Constan- 
tinople, and an unwillingness to lose the 
fees which every traveller. pays, were the 
causes of this civility. They put me there 
into a little cold cell, with a single chair 
and table in it, and a small flock bed, as if 
I came to perform a pilgrimage; and the 
pictures of saints and martyrs on the walls 
were poor consolations for the substantial 
comforts I had lost. Here, however, it 
was my good fortune to meet with a most 
amiable traveller, A. M. G., an Irish gen- 
tleman, whose companion had just left 
him for Europe. 

The morning after my arrival was a very 
lovely one ; and, though it was in Febru- 
ary, perfectly warm. I 





Judgment, on the south side of the city. 
How interesting was her aspect, beheld 
over the deep and rocky valley of Hinnom ! 
her gloomy walls encompassing Mount 
Zion on every side; and as yet there was 
no sound to disturb the silence of the 
scene. The beautiful Mount of Olives was 
on the right, and at its feet the valley of 
Jehoshaphat, amidst whose great rocks and 
trees stood the tomb of Zacharias, the last 
of the prophets that was slain: the only 
stream visible, flowed from the fountain of 
Siloam, on the side of Zion opposite. It 
is true the city beloved of Gad has dis- 
appeared, and with it all the hallowed 
spots once contained within its walls: and 
keen must be the faith that can now 
embrace their identity. Yet the face of 
nature still endures: the rocks, the 
mountains, lakes and valleys, are unchanged, 
save that loneliness and wildness are now, 
where once were luxury and every joy; 
and though their glory is departed, a high 
and mournful beauty still rests on many of 
these silent and romantic scenes. Amidst 
them a stranger will ever delight to wander, 
for there his imagination can seldom be at 
fault; the naked mountain, the untrodden 
plain, and the ‘voiceless shore, will kindle 
into life around him, and his every step be 
filled with those deeds, through which 
guilt and sorrow away, and “life 
and immortality were brought to light.” —_. 

The day had become hot ere I returned 
to my dwelling, just within the walls. It 
was the most desirable time of the year to 
be at Jerusalem, as the feast of Easter was 
about to commence, and many of the 
pilgrims had arrived. The streets of the 
city are very narrow and ill-paved, and the 
houses in general have a mean appearance. 
The bazaar is a very ordinary one. The 
Armenian quarter is the only agreeable part 
of the city : the convent, which stands near 
the gate of Zion, is very spacious and 
handsome, with a large garden attached to 
it, and can furnish accommodations for 
eight hundred pilgrims within its walls: 
the poorer part lodging in outhouses and 
offices in the courts, while the richer find 
every luxury and comfort, for all the apart. 
ments in this convent are furnished in the 
oriental manner. The wealthy pilgrims 
never fail to leave a handsome present, to 
the amount sometimes of several hundred 
pounds. Ifa pilgrim die in the convent, 
all the property he has with him goes to 
the order. The church is very rich, and 
ornamented in a very curious taste, the floor 


passed out of the | being covered, as is the case in all their 


gate of Bethlehem, and traversing part of | religious edifices, with a handsome carpet. 


the ravine beneath, ascended the Mount of | 


The lower division of the city, towards 
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the east, is chiefly occupied by the Jéws'; 
it is the dirtiest and most offensive ofall. 


Several of this people, however, are 
omfortable | 


affluent, and live in a very com 

style; both men and women are méfe4 
attractive in their persons than those of 
their nation who reside in Europe, and 
their features are not so strongly marked 
with the indelible Hebrew characters, but 
much more mild and interesting. But 
few passengers, in general, are met with in 
the streets, which have the aspect, where 
the convents are situated, of fortresses, from 
the height and strength of the walls the 
monks have thought necessary for their de- 
fence. Handsomely dressed persons are 
seldom seen, as the Jews and Christians 
rather study to preserve an appearance of 
poverty, that they may not excite the jea- 
lousy of the Turks. 

The population of Jerusalem has been 
variously stated ; but it can hardly exceed 
twenty thousand ; ten thousand’ of these 
are Jews, five thousand Christians, and the 
same number of Turks. The walls can 
with ease be walked round on the outside 
in forty-five minutes, as the extent is 
scarcely three miles. 

On the east of the city runs the valley or 
glen of Jehoshaphat; that of Hinnom, 
which bounds the city, on the south and 
west; and into these descend the steep 
sides of Mount Zion, on whose surface the 
city stands. To the north extends the 
plain of Jeremiah, the only level space 
around; it is covered partly with olive- 
trees. It does not appear possible for the 
ancient city to have covered a larger space 
than the present, except by stretching to 
the north, along the plain of Jeremiah ; 
because the modern walls are built nearly 
on the brink of the declivities of Zion and 
the adjoining hill. But the height of this 
hill is very small, for Jerusalem is on every 
side, except towards the north, overlooked 
by hills, higher than the one whereon it 
stands, When about midway up Mount 
Olivet, you are on a level with the city 
walls ; and the disparity towards the south 
is still greater. form of the town is 
more like that of a square than any other, 
and its walls are lofty and strong. There 
are five or six gates: the golden gate, the 
gates of Damascus, St. hen, and Zion, 
and that of Bethlehem. Close to the lat- 
ter is the tower of David, a place .of con- 
siderable strength. 

The circumstance that most perplexes 
ever, traveller is, to account for Mount 
Calvary’s having been formerly without the 
city. It is at present not a small way 
‘within ; and im order to shut it out, the 





ancient walis must have made the most 
extraordinary and unnecessary curve ima~ 
inable. Its elevation was probably always 
aficonsiderable, so that there is little to 
stagger one’s faith in the lowness of its 
present appearance. The exclusion of 
Calvary must have deprived the ancient 
city of a considerable space of habitable 
ground, of which, from the circumscribed 
nature of its site, there could have been 
little to spare. But tradition could not 
err in the identity of so famous a spot: 
and the smallest scepticism would deprive 
it of all its powerful charm. Besides that, 
the disposition of the former Jerusalem 
appears to have been, in other parts, sufti- 
ciently irregular. 

The mosque of Omar, the most beauti- 
ful edifice in the Turkish empire, stands, 
in a great measure, on the site occupied 
by Solomon’s Temple. The area around 
it is ey and delightful; and being 
planted with trees, affords the only agree- 
able promenade in the city. Christians, 
however, are never allowed to enter it. 
Its situation is little elevated above the 
level of the street, so that Mount Moriah, 
formerly the highest eminence that joined 
the city, and where the temple stood, is 
now shorn of its honours. The loftiest part 
of the town at present is the western, be- 
tween the gates of Bethlehem and Zion, 
where the convents are situated. 

The sides of the hill of Zion have a 
pleasing aspect, as they possess a few 
olive-trees and rude gardens, and a crop 
of corn was at this time growing there. 
On its southern extremity, a short way 
from the wall, is the mosque of David, 
which is held in the highest reverence by 
the Turks, who affirm that the remains of 
that monarch, and his son Solomon, were 
interred here; and that their tombs. still 
exist. In a small building attached to the 
mosque, and where a church formerly 

, is the room in which was held the 
last supper of our Lord and his disciples : 
we looked into it through some crevices ; 
it had a mean and naked appearance. 

In an apartment a little on the left of 
the rotunda, and paved with marble, is 
shewn the spot where Christ appeared to 
Mary in the garden. . Near this begins the 
ascent to Calvary: it consists of eighteen 
very lofty stone steps: you then find your- 
self on a floor of beautiful variegated mar. 
ble, in the midst of which are three or four 
slender white pillars of the same material, 
which support the roof, and separate the 
Greek division of the spot from that appro- 
priated to the Catholics; these pillars are 
partly shrouded by rich silk hangings. At 
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the end stand two small and elegant altars; 
over that of the Catholics is a painting ,o 
the crucifixion, and_.over the Greek is one 
of the taking down the body from, the 
cross. A numberof silver lamps are con.) 
stantly burning, and throw a rich and 
softened light over the whole of this strik- 
ing scene. The street leading to Calvary 
has a long and gradual ascent, the eleva- 
tion of the stone steps is above twenty feet, 
and if it is considered that the summit has 
been removed to make room for the sacred 
church, the ancient hill, though low, was 
sufficiently conspicuous. 

The very spot where the cross was fixed 
is shown; it is a hole in the rock, sur- 
rounded by a silver rim ; and each pilgrim 
prostrates himself, and kisses it with the 
greatest devotion. Its identity is probably 
as strong as that of the cross and crown 
of thorns found a few feet below the sur- 
face: but where is the scene around or 
within the city, however sacred, that is not 
defaced by the sad inventions of the 
fathers ? 

Having resolved to pass the night in 
the church, we took possession, for a few 
hours, of a small apartment adjoining the 
gallery that overlooked the crowded area 
beneath. As it drew near midnight, we 
ascended again to the summit of Calvary. 
The pilgrims, one after another, had drop- 
ped off, till at last all had departed. No 
footstep broke on the deep silence of the 
scene. At intervals, from the Catholic 
chapel below, was heard the melody of 
the organ, mingled with the solemn chant- 
ing of the priests, who sang of the death 
and sufferings of the Redeemer, This ser- 
viee, pausing at times, and again rising 
slowly on the ear, had an effect inexpres- 
sibly fine. The hour, the stillness, the 
softened light and sound, above all, the 
belief of being where He who “so loved 
us” poured out his life, affected the heart 
and the imagination in a manner difficult 
to be described. Hour after hour fled fast 
away, and we descended to the chamber 
of the sepulchre. How vivid the mid- 
night lights streamed on every part! the 
priest had quitted his charge, and the 
lately crowded scene was now lonely. This 
was the moment, above all others, to bend 
over the spot, where “the sting of death 
and the terrors of the grave” were taken 
away for ever, 

The confined situation of the city is 
redeemed by the magnificent view many 
parts of it command of the Dead Sea, and 
the high mountains of Arabia Petrea, form- 
ing its eastern shore. This view is towards 


Viset to, Jarusalem. 





the south-east, over the valley, between the 
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"he strong and commanding position of 
t Zion could have been the only 
reason for fixing the capital of Judea in 
s9,extraordinary and inconvenient a situa- 
tion. Very many parts of the coast and 
the interior afford a far more favourable 
site in point of beauty and fertility, or for 
the purposes of commerce. The city, of 
old, was often subject to a scarcity of 
water; the fountain of Siloam and another 
on the east side, with the brook Kedron, 
being the chief supplies without the walls ; 
but the latter, probably, possessed little or 
no water during the summer heats. It 
was reckoned as a memorable act in one 
of the kings, that he made a pool and a 
conduit, which are still called Hezekiah’s, 
and are at the end of the eastern valley. 
The whole compass of the ancient city, 
according to Josephus, was only thirty- 
three furlongs, so that an extension of half 
a mile along the ‘plain of Jeremiah to the 
north would give it its ancient size, and 
in a great measure, it is probable, its 
ancient position. The present circum- 
ference is, no doubt, correctly stated by 
Maundrell to be two miles and a half. 
Josephus distinctly states, “the old wall 
went southward, having its bending above 
the fountain Siloam,” and this fountain in 
the side of Zion is not far without the pre- 
sent wall. Again, the historian says, “ the 
old wall extended northward to a great 
length, and passed by the sepulchral caverns 
of the kings,” which caverns, or tombs of 
the kings, are now above half a mile 
without the walls, to the north on the plain 
of Jeremiah. But the small valleys which 
divided the interior of the old city are 
now filled up, and many of the elevations 
levelled. The whole surface of the hills 
on which Jerusalem and its temple stood, 
of which Mount Moriah cannot now be 
distinguished, were, »o doubt,.much loftier 
formerly, or else the hollows beneath have 
been partly filled up. The latter, it is 
very probable, has been the case. “These 
hills,” the history observes, “are sur- 
rounded by deep valleys, and, by reason of 
the precipices belonging to them on both 
sides, they are every where impassable.” 
This description does not apply to the pre- 
sent ce of either; no precipices, 

either steep or difficult, existing. 

But although the size of Jerusalem was 
not extensive, its very situation, on the 
brink of rugged hills, encircled by deep 
and wild valleys, bounded by eminences 
whose sides were covered with groves and 
gardens, added to its numerous towers and 
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temple, must have given it a singularapd | 
gloomy magnificence, scarcely ; 
by any other, city in the world, 5 socyeo 

The most pleasing ‘feature. in tie are 
around, the city, is. the valley of osha- 
phat. », Passing out of the gate of St. Ste- 
phen, you descend, Ae hill to the torrent of 
the Kedron; a bridge leads over its dry 
and deep bed ; it must,,have been a very 
narrow, though in winter a rapid stream. 
On the left is a grotto, handsomely fitted 
uP, and called the tomb of the Virgin 

ary, though it is well known she neither 
died nor was buried at Jerusalem.—Ibid. 
p- 296. 


i 


GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 


A Few steps beyond the Kedron, you 
come to the garden of )Gethsemane, of all 
gardens the most interesting and hallowed ; 
but how neglected and decayed! It is 
surrounded by a kind of low hedge, but 
the soil is bare; no verdure grows on it, 
save six fine venerable olive-trees, which 


af ae ithe covert a landholder, held 
i of government, on payment 
! fa rate hich es fixed by Lord Corn- 
Y wats, and does not’ increase with an 

, wal y 
‘fresh improvement or enclosure. These 
lands may be _sold,or divided by the pro- 
prietors, remaining subject to the tax, but 
cannot be fouched. by the government so 
long as the tax is paid. The great Ze- 
mindars generally live in Calcutta, or the 
other cities, where same of them have very 
splendid prlaces under-letting their terri- 
tories to dewans, or stewards, answering to 
what the Scots call taxmen, who, as well as 
the smaller landholders, generally. occupy 
dingy brick buildings, with scarcely any 
windows, and looking a little like deserted 
manor houses in England, Placed in the 
middle of the villages, whose bamboo huts 
seem far cooler and cleaner dwellings, they 
are overhung with a dark and tangled 
shade of fruit-trees, and surrounded by 
stables, cowhouses, threshing-floors, circu- 
lar granaries, raised on posts, and the usual 
litter of a dirty and ill-managed farm; but 





have stood here for many centuries. This 


the persons who reside in them are often 





spot is at the foot of Olivet, and is beau- | really very wealthy, and when we meet 
tifully situated: you look up and down the | them on horseback on a gala day, with 
romantic. valley; close bebind rises the | their train of servants, their splendid shawls, 
mountain ; before you aré the walls of the | and gold and silver trappings, might almost 
devoted city., While lingering here, at | meet the European idea of an eastern 
evening, and. solitary, for it is, not often a | Raja. Under them the land is divided 
footsiep, passes by, that might of sorrow | into a multitude of tenements, of which the 
and Toner rushes,.on ,the|, imagination, | cultivators are said to be often rated very 
when,.the, Redeemer...was betrayed, and | high, though they are none of them at- 
forsaken by all, even by the beloved disciple. | tached to the soil, but may change, if ag- 
Ibid. p. 333, gtieved, to any landlord who is likely to 
use them better. 

Round the villages there are large or- 
chards of mangoes, cocoa-nuts, and plan- 
. tains, together with many. small ‘crofts, en- 

cron tgp ale 7 Donor, Heber.) closed. with fences of aloes, prickly pear, 
“From, all which) have been able.to and Sometimes. pine-apples; and culti- 
learn, the peasantry and (native) merchants | vated with hemp, cotton, sugar-canes, 
are extremely well content. with, us,.and-, mustard, gram, (a kind, of vetch) and of 
prefer our government very much to.that | late years. with potatoes, and some other 
of any existing Asiatic, sovereign, . The | kinds of European vegetables, All beyond 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE 
COUNTRY IN BENGAL AND BAHAR. 
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t increase of population in, Bengal and 

har,, the..number of , emigrants which 
come thither from all parts. of India, the 
extent of fresh ground. annually brought 
into cultivation, .and, the, ostentation of 
wealth and luxury among the people, 
which, under the native princes, no one 
(except the immediate servants of govern- 
ment) ventured to: show, seem: still : more 


this is rice, cairo in large open fields 
annually overflowed by the. Ganges, or the 
many. canals which are drawn from it, and 
divided into little portions, or guillets, not 
laid out like our corn-fields in ridge and 
furrow, but.on a flat. surface, the soil being 
returned to. its place after the crop is dib- 
bled in, and intersected by small ledges of 
earth, both to mark propriety, and to retain 








the water a. sufficient. time on the surface. 
is no, pasture, ground. The cattle, 
sheep, and goats are; allowed, during the 


convincing proofs that they are, on the 
whole, wisely and equitably,governed,, The 
eountry (as far,as, I have yet seen,. and 


every body tells me it.is.the same through | day, to pick up what they can find in the 
all Bengal) is. divided. into estates, gene- | orchards, stubbles, and :fallows, and along 
tally of considerable size, called Zemin- | the road-sides, but. at night are always 
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fetched up and fed with gram. No manure 
is employed, the dung being carefully 
collected for fuel, (ex what little is 
used by the devout to rub their faces and 
bodies with,) nor, with an occasional fal- 
low, and this is, I understand, but seldom, 
is any other manure required than what 
the bountiful river affords. I have not yet 
seen them at plough, but am told that their 
instruments are the rudest that can be con- 
ceived ; and, indeed, their cattle are gene- 
rally too small and weak to drag any tackle 
whieh is not extremely light and simple ; 
yet their crops are magnificent, and the 
soil, though much of it has been in con- 
stant cultivation beyond the reach of his- 
tory, continues of matchless fertility. No- 
where, perhaps, in the world is food at- 
tained in so much abundance, and with ap- 
parently so little labour. Few ts 
work more than five or six hours in the 
day, and half their days are Hindoo festi- 
vals, when they will not work at all. 

“‘ Rent is higher than I expected to find 
it in this neighbourhood, (Calcutta.) Six 
rupees, about twelve shillings the English 
acre, seems a usual rate, which is a great 
sum among the Hindoos, and also when 
compared with the cheapness of provisions 
and labour; about 6d. being the pay of a 
labourer in husbandry, while ordinary rice 
is at an average of less than a }d. for the 
weight of 2lb. English: In consequence, 
I do not apprehend that the peasantry are 
ill off, though, of course, they cannot live 
luxuriously. Fish swarm in every part of 
the river, and in every tank and ditch. 
During the wet months they may be 
scoopéd up with a hand-net in every field, 
and procured at all times at the expense of 
a crooked nail and a little plantain thread. 
They, therefore, next to rice and plantain, 
constitute the main food of the country. 
Animal food, all the lower castes of Hin- 
doos eat whenever they can get it, beef 
and veal only excepted; but, save fish, 
this is not often in their power. Except: 
food, in ‘such a climate their wants are, of 
course, but few. Little clothing serves, 
and even this is more worn from decency 
than necessity. They have no furniture 
except a cane bedstead or two, and some 
earthen or copper pots; but they have a 
full allowance of silver ornaments, coral 
beads, &c., which even the lowest ranks 
wear to a considerable value: and which 
seems to imply, that they are not ill off 
for the necessaries of life, when such super- 
fluities are within their reach. 

“T have not yet been able to learn the 
exact amount of the land tax paid to 
government. The other taxes are on cot- 
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ton, mustard, oil, charcoal, and in’ general 
the different articles brought to market, 
rice and fruit. They are not high, 
at least they would not be t so'in 
Europe: and of the whole thus collected, 
one half is !aid out in making and repair- 
ing roads, bridges, tanks, canals, and other 
public works. The. company have ‘a. 
monopoly of salt and opium, the former 
being only made at the public works, 
the latter grown on the public domains. 
The former is, however, sold at a rate 
which in England we should think low, 
about 4s. the bushel, and the latter is 
chiefly for exportation. Justice is ad- 
ministered in Calcutta. by the supreme 
court, according to English law, but else- 
where by local judges appointed by the 
Company, from whom an ap lies to a 
separate court at Calcutta, called the Suder 
Dewannee, which is guided by the Hin- 
doo and Mussulman code, drawn up by 
Sir W: Jones. Of the English criminal 
law, those Hindoos with whom I have con- 
versed speak highly, and think it a great 
security to live in Calcutta where it pre- 
vails. The local judges (who are all 
English) are often very popular; and in 
general the people seem to allow that jus- 
tice is honestly administered; and my 
informants have spoken of the advantages 
possessed in these respects by the Company’s 
subjects over those of Oude, or their own 
former condition under the Mussulmans. 
In these points I have drawn my informa- 
tion partly from a few of the wealthy na- 
tives who occasionally visit me, partly 
from my own servants, whom I have en- 
couraged to speak on the subject, in some 
small degree from what I have picked up 
in my rides and walks round this place, 
and still more from the different mission- 
aries, who mix with the lower classes, and 
speak their language more fluently than 
most Europeans besides. Perhaps, as I 
myself improve in the language, l may find 
that I have been in some points misin- 
formed or mistaken; but I think the ac- 
counts which I have had seem not unlikely 
to be correct, and their result is decidedly 
favourable, both as to the general condition 
of the country and the spirit in which it is 
governed.” 
—+— ' 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE RUINS OF YORK 
CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Eprror. ' 
S1rx,—During my periodical tour into the 
north this spring, an opportunity was 
afforded me of examining, with my own 
eyes, the condition of that ancient and 
2k 
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venerable Cathedral: Church in York) 
which’the incendiary Martin so wantonly’ 
consignéd to the flames; and on reflectitig 
that the last of my three essays, on “(he 
Architecture of the Dark Ages,” would 
appear in your number for June, I felt 
myself, on beholding these interesting ruins, 
called on to offer such remarks as may 
serve to illustrate certain positions contained 
in these essays, together with such reflec- 
tions as the survey of this venerable fabric, 
now wofully shorn of its ancient grandeur, 
might stigyest; because this Cathedral 


Church is one of the finest, if not the fimest, 
specimen of the Architecture of the Dark 
Ages now extant. If you think them 
worthy of a place in your valuable miscel- 
lany, please to insert them, as an addenda 
to my former papers. 


Wa. CoLtpwe Lt. 
King Square, London. 


On beliolding for the first tite the 
remnants of a splendid fabric, upon which, 
when in all its pristine grandeur, during a 
long period, the eye has periodically dwelt 
with exquisite pleasure, sensations are 
called into existenee which no similar 
object can‘inspire. On beholding for the 
first time a commanding ruin, we survey it 
with peculiar interest and feeling; but this 
feeling differs in its cast essentially from 
the formér. In the latter instance, the eye, 
never having beheld the original grandeur 
of the edifice, whose desolation it surveys ; 
that grandenr, if it ap at all, must be 
called forth into to by the imagination, for in 
the memory it can have no abode ; but the 
magnificence of a fabric on which the eye 
has dwelt with delight from year to year, 
although it has suddenly passed away, 
rushes into existence in all the vigour of its 
former bloom, being called forth by me- 
mory the instant we behold its ashes. 
Successively viewing its place, each mem- 
ber arises in its order, until the lineaments 
of all group themselves before us, arrayed, 
by the potency of imagination and memory, 
iw all the splendour of real existence ; and 
it is like awaking from a delightful dream 
into the aching void of midnight darkness, 
when the reality of their destruction is 
whelmed upon the soul by the ruins which 
yawn around. 

Such feelings passed in succession over 


my mind as I entered the choir of this | 


venerable Cathedral Church, and took my 
stand upon the accustomed spot from 
which I had periodically viewed its 

grandeur durmg half a century. ‘It is 
gone, and will return no more,” I exclaimed, 
when, awaking from a reverie, I beheld the 





naked area open to the ethereal azure, and 
not a vestige of its former glory above, 
below, around, remaining: the roof, with 
all the ornamental beauties beneath its 
shadow, having, by the action of the de- 
vouring element, been converted into char- 
coal and ashes. 

On examining those lofty and massive 
piers supporting the arches on which the 
north south walls of the choir rest, I 
was struck with astonishment at the inten- 
sity of heat which must have been generated 
during the conflagration. These piers are 
composed of magnesian limestone, and it is 
sup they were quarried from an ex- 
tended stratum of this material, which, in 
the form of a segment, occupies a vast 
tract of country, east of the mountains, 
from the neighbourhood of Derby, north, 
into Northumberland ; and in that portion 
of this stratum which crosses Bramah- 
Moor, near Aberford, between Tadcaster 
and Leeds, the quarries are shewn, from 
whenee it is asserted the stone was raised 
for the erection of this vast monument of 
the industry and skill of our ancestors. On 
examining the state of these piers, I found 
large portions of the clustered columns 
which surround them, and which for the 
most part are of the same material, ready 
to crumble into dust: fragments which [ 
detached with ease, without the aid of any 
instrument, being resolvable into a fine 
powder » Ree aetion of my finger and 
thumb. us it appears that the mtensity 
of the heat during the conflagration, not- 
withstanding the vast space of the choir, 
its two side aisles, and the open transept 
immediately adjoining, was so great, that 
it sublimed the carbon, which. is the ad- 
hesive matter or cement of the limestone, - 
and reduced the lime to its native state, 
viz. an impalpable oxide, or earth, 

The piers themselves, however, do not 
appear to be materially injured ; surround- 
ed by clusters of columns, which broke 
and kept at a respectful distance the fury 
of the flames, the heat was not sufficiently 
intense to these masses of lime- 
stone throughout, and sublime the carbon 
therein: they are all, without a single ex- 
ception, reparable; and the’ irs of 
dk piers, which, as a mndtter off the Gent 
importance, ought to be attended to in the 
first instance, is in a state of advancement. 
This reflects the highest eredit on the 
judgment and activity of the architect, 
under whose direction the re-edification of 
this interesting monument of antiquity is 


in progress, 
The arches, supported by these piers, 
are so lofty, that the heat of the confla- 
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gration did not materially damage them; 
and the falling beams from the roof, in, 
passing, have not inflicted any sensible 
injury: except repointing. and -slight re- 
pairs, nothing will the be called for 
on their account. The walls, founded 
upon these arches, which supported the 
roof, escaped also in a similar manner; 
and little more than ordinary repairs will 
be needful to restore them. 

Looking at the foregoing circumstances 
in all their bearings, I conceive I have not 
in the Pa essays overrated the 
merits of this species of architecture, in 
preferring it to the Grecian orders for 
certain | ag aes If an edifice, constructed 
upon models of Greece, of similar 
dimensions, and com of the same 
materials as York Cathedral, had been 
subjected to a calamity of this description, 
I conceive it would have become a total 
ruin. “Grecian columns would have 
been calcined throughout near their bases, 
by the intense heat of such a conflagration, 
and the weight of the incumbent arches 
and walls, as well as the crowning roof, 
would have brought down the columns, 
the arches, and the walls; involving the 
whole choir in one common ruin, if not the 
whole fabric east from the centre tower or 
lantern, 

The division of the roof into three com- 
partments, viz. the centre or roof over the 
choir, and the roofs over the two side- 
aisles, has been the means of saving two 
out of the three from destruction. Had 
the roof extended from the north to the 
south wall of this Cathedral Church, with- 
out any division, the whole roof must have 
been involved in ruin; and the falling of 
such massive principal beams, as would 
have been for the construction 
of such a roof, with all their rafters and 
framings, must have dashed every object 
below them into atoms, and thrown out the 
walls of the fabric. 

The vast quantity of timber which con- 
stituted the organ loft, with all its pews, 
fronts, and ornaments, created, during the 
conflagration, such an intense heat in the 
immediate vicinity of the transept, that the 
columns of the piers which sustain the lan- 
tern, and even their capitals, notwith- 
standing their great elevation, were con- 
siderably damaged thereby. Yet, here the 
fury of the destructive element was coim- 
pletely arrested, by the liar construc- 
tion of the order, in which this church is 
built ; and the roofs of the transepts escaped 
uninjured ; thus the division of these Gothie 
edifices into compartments, and the roofing 
of each of these compartments being quite 





digtinet, so that no direct communication 
‘exists; between any two portions thereof, 
Senrether, peoereel Greniusho of ta 

others, the 
wala fabric. pom destristion, When the 
conflagration was at. its utmost height in 
the organ-loft, at such an elevation that it 
even calcined the itals of the piers 
which sustain the ar of the centre 
tower, and the flames in all their fury 
rushed into the transept. beneath the central 
arch, without control, even here were the 
bounds of its destructions : for the floor and 
reof of the lantern,.and the roofs of the 
transepts, notwithstanding the height it 
had attained, were yet at such an elevation 
above its aspirings, that the flame could 
not approach them. 

What a contrast do the absence and 
presence of a roof t to the observer 
on perambulating a large edifice! The 
absence of a roof in a climate like that of 
England, is most sensibly felt, even in the 
finest season of the year. At one moment 
to behold the solar rays descend over the 
elevated cornice, and enrich the arches, 
columns, and ornamented capitals within, 
with their grandest hues; to feel them 
diffusing genial warmth, and to view them 
dealing out the grateful vicissitudes of light 
and shade through all the space penetrable 
by the heavenly luminary, is most exhilarat~. 
ing and delightful; but the next moment, 
driven by the pitiless storm of wind and 
rain, which, descending in torrents, drer.ch- 
es every elevated object, and inundates the 
floor of a costly fabric, beneath a sheltering 
roof at hand, while it reminds you of the 
want, enhances the value of that crowning 
finish to an English edifice. I felt all the 
force of this contrast on flying from the 
choir, over which there is now no roof, to 
the north side aisle, where the roof is 
entire, during my visit to this dilapidated 
Cathedral 


The floor and roof of the central tower or 
lantern, the roofs of the transepts or cross 
aisles, the roof of the nave and its two side 
aisles, as well as the two magnificent towers 
which compose the west front, of which 
you gave to the public a ‘beautiful and 
correct print in your number for March 
last, are all untouched; not the slightest 
injury having been sustained from the con- 
flagration in. any portion of this Cathedral 
Church west of the choir. 

On surveying that interesting object, the 
great east window, I was pleased to find it 
uninjured, save a small. aperture, which 
may be easily repaired : it is now boarded 
up, for greater security, until the repairs of 
the choir are completed; and others of the 
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inted windows are similarly protected. 
e beautiful pavement of .the choir, and 
’ the steps.to the,altar, are in a state’ of 
ruin; indeed,.en, every. hand, ruin. visibly 
reigns. throughout, the, cheiry while every 
other portion of this vast. fabric is-as entire 
as it was. prior to that conflagration) which 
completely, desolated. this. grand. compart- 
‘Whatever.,.men dedicate. to God, who 
giveth to, mankind, life; and all, things, I 
conceive , ought, to be. watched. over .as 
sedulously, as whatever, they. reserve: to 
themselves, The recorded experience of 
all ages, proves to. us,that. an: impartial 
Providence, superintends.; the .whole- erea- 
tion : Jehovah is not more) partial, to\His 
own, than. to. the. private wealth of 'indivi- 
duals ;, ,and..therefore He: does not launch 
His thunders ,upon, the head of; the culprit 
who. puts. forth, His sacrilegious hand -to the 
property; consecrated to Himself, more! than 
upon the thief.who »plunders, or the incen- 
diary, who, consumes,: the possessions: of 
others; forall is Hisyeven thisi earth, 'with 
all its; fulness ;, and no gift of man, can 
possibly -anrich).Him,)../Man, therefore, 
when, he, dedicates, aught.to God, should 
watch, oven the dedicated thing in a maoner 
similar.te ;that/in which be watches: over 
what, he calls-his owai ; -and, jit,is deeply ‘to 
be lamented, that.so large a portion of the 
sacred. edifices throughout this country are 
totally unprotected. 
(Tobe concluded in our next.) 


—>— 


ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS AT GRAVESEND. 
(In a Letter to a Friend.) 

“THE interesting Gravesend Chalk, Basin 
is cleared of its contents, , The. original 
remains, the sand, the clay, the flints, and 
every other interesting geological substance, 
is taken out, and, in a very little time, the 
basia itself will be no more. Yet, while a 
particle of its, extraordinary surface. ,re- 
mains, it will create. surprise and, wonder 
in the mind of every. one, who, looks, with 
feeling on the great changes that this ter- 
restrial globe has undergone. 

“The ‘erosion, as the great Dr. Buck- 
land termed it, throughout the whole 
basin, is such an, evidence of the. agitation 
and powerful whirling, ofthe water, and 
the ponderous flints that, were in it, when 
the flood passed over, as cannot, fail, to 
draw forth expressions of astonishment, 

“ Dr. Bucland told me he had. never 


seen any thing like that’ part of the basin 
which was exposed when he visited it; 
nor shall I ever forget the extraordinary 





and interesting scene that preserited itself 
when he,and Dr. Tritton, the then :presi- 
dent.of the Geological Society, with their 
geological .companions, were all in the 


cbasin together, expressing their surprise in 


extacies that strongly marked. their feelings, 
at- the novel sight.. I much regret they 
did, ,not see the whole; surface after the 
excavation was completed. 

“ It may. be. pleasing to you to know 
how, the remains were deposited, They 
were scattered over a large surface, and 
the principal. masses of bones and antlers 
were imbedded ,;in,clay, from sixteen to 
twenty feet below the surface of the earth ; 
but some, were found as. low as‘ twenty- 
nine feet, scattered among the-flints. These 
are different, in. their appearance from 
those. found’ .in the clay, being: of a dirty 
white colour, and. of much, lighter weight. 
Some. few were in the iron stratum, and 
so-coloured with it, that part of the jaw 
of a, deer, new in my possession, looks as 
if it; were eam of won, 

‘There are some fine ‘specimens of the 
effect of. extraordinary. pressure. 1 have 
two: bones longitudinally; pressed, that seem 
to.,adhere, as if they had grown. together, 
and, Mr, Gladdish’ bas the under.jaw of a 
deer, so completely brought together, that 
it has the appearance of a double row of 
teeth in one-bone. 

‘As the discovery of this deposit is one 
among: the finest proofs, of the wonderful 
effects of the. great flood, I must beg your 
acceptance of a small quae of two 
antlers, taken from the different depths I 
have named, by which you will see the 
difference of weight and colour. I send 
you, too, a specimen of the iron stratum, 
with which I hope -you will be pleased. 

“T have not yet seen any paper from 
the Geological Society on- the subject, but 
I am very desirous to know what is the 
opinion of the learned in this particular 
and interesting branch of science, on this 
soon to be removed spot of terrestrial mat- 
ter, “H. Swinney.” 

** Gravesend, April 16th, 1829.” 

——— 


DESCRIPTION OF TWO TUMULI, OR TWIN 
BARROWS, IN THE PARISH OF THICKSEN- 
DALE, YORKSHIRE. 

‘Mz. Epitor, 
S1r,—-Should the: following, description of 
two tumuli, which was read some-years ago 
to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, be 
sufficiently. interesting, you are welcome to 
insert it in the columns of your Magazine. 
These tumuli, or twin barrows, are p) 
alone in a field, and were surrounded 
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formerly with a ditch or trench. The | similar method of giving a general alarm, 
larger is about 295 feét in circumference at | and of conveying any important news, 
the base, and about 49 feet from the’base | ‘ Nam_ubi major : atque “illustrior incidit 
to the apex: the smaller, about 252 in | res, clamore per agras regionesque signi- 
circumference at the base, and about~39 | ficant ;» hanc ‘alii mye ee et 
from the base to the a The distatice | proximis: tradunt,’ut tum ’ aceidit.”’”— De 
between ‘them is 168 The’ situation | Bel.’ Gal. vii. ce.) “© As’ ‘the’ ancient 
is nearly upon: the heights of the wolds, | Britons descended fromthe Gauls, there is 
and upon a loamy’ sojl mixed with ‘chalk a probability that the mode of conveying 
and flint... A section having been cut from intelligence was’eommon to'both’nations. - 
the larger one a few’ years ‘since; the’ap- | Antiquaries differ inthe’ dates which 
pearance was that ‘of alternating tows of | they assign to these tumuli.’’The most 
burnt combustibles, and the adjacent soil | probable conjecture’ is,that those’ ttpon the 
saturated with greasy matter, which has wolds were formed subsequent’’to the 
given it a ‘black tinge. “Where pieees’of | Romans abandoning: this islatid, when the 
half-calcined flint are’ found mixed with | Scots and Picts, breaking through thé walls of 
the soil, the ph te ‘of ivon abounds. | Axtoninus' and Severus; dtove the Britons 
The blackish matter, when’ first taken from | to the hills: and “mountains, ‘taking the fer- 
the tumuli, has a strong smell of carbon, | tile grounds into their own possession. This 
but it is soon neutralized by the ‘atinos- | conjecture’ is strengthened: by the ‘ ¢itcum- 
pheric air. ~ Assuming these ‘observations, | stanee of: an old road rannitig across the 
as data,\it may be legitimately inferred, | wolds, and ‘having been defended: on ithe 
that the present appearance of the materials | north side, to repel'tiie invaders who were 
which compose ‘the ‘internat part, has been | pursuing “their conquests ‘ftom ‘north to 
produced by ignition. south, When it» has~ been found practi- 

The most~probable conjecture’ is, that | cable,‘this road: has always “beeti formed 
these tumuli, or twin ‘barrows, have’ been | on the steepest ‘declivity ofa dale. When 
formed subsequently to some destructive _ @ plain intervenes between 'the'dales, patal- 
engagement, or’ pestilential distemper. lel wenehes have been thrown up toimtercept 
Cremation has been used as the quickest | theenemyon his march. Whit are ‘called 
method of despatch. The base of ‘the | Huggate dykes, ave. four parallel trenches 
tumulus is chalkstones. “Upon these has . reachmg-from one: dale*to'another, having 
been laid a layer of combustible materials ; | been a fortified road ‘commecting’ that upon 


next, the bodies to be burned ; and lastly, 
some of the circumjacent soil, as a basis 
for a repetition of the former materials. 
Thus a nucleus ‘was formed, and when the 
alternating layers of combustibles, ‘bodies 
and earth, had swelled to a sufficient size, 
the whole was covered with a coating of 
clay, and then overlaid with the neighbour- 
ing soil. 

It is not improbable that these tumuli, 
with some others near them, may ‘have 
been used by the ancient Britons | for 
watch stations, as well as for depositing the 
dead. They are placed about midway be- 
tween two surrounding dales, through which 
an enemy, could not pass, until. an :drty, 
upon the alert, might escape, or make a 
successful attack. There is a connecting 
chain of tumuli to the south-west of these, 
which leads to a group of them in the 
parish of Huggate. These are connected 
again with others in Water-patish, &c. so 
that intelligence might’ be’ coriveyed to'a 
considerable distance‘in a short time.’ In- 
deed, there is sudh a cormexion ‘of one’ tu- 
mulus with another, that an ‘alarm’ might 
have been spread over the wolds in a very 
rapid manner. 

Cesar informs us, that the Gauls had a 


the sides of the dales:' ‘Supposing ‘the 
| above conjecture of.the onigin \of these 
tumuli to be .correct, they mist have been 
standing as sepulchral monuments of ‘the 
aborigines of this island, for nearly; four- 
teen centuries. 

It should be observed, that the tumuli 
upon the wolds seem to be of a Jater date 
than those ‘in the “southern parts of ‘the 
kingdom. They are evidently the work of 
hands which had been accustomed to im- 
plements used by society considerably ad- 
vanced from a state of barbarism. This, 
| aceording” to ‘Hoare and Whitaker, will 
| place the present among the turiuli of the 
| Britons‘in their Romanized state, 





| Miiggate Rectory, Yours, &c. 
May 22, 1829. Tuomas Ranxty. 
. , ——_.>--— 


ESSAY! ON THE ADVANTAGES -OF A CLAS~ 
SICAL EDUCATION. 


THe’ possession of knowledge reflects the 
| highest dignity on our rational nature. It 
is this that diffuses a radiance through the 
darkness’ of the human mind, and converts 
the ‘chads of igndrance into the beauteous 
scenes of science and learning. The in- 





troduction of knowledge has recovered na- 
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tions from their intellectual degradation 
and abject barbarism, spreading civilization 
through the desert wilds of error and 
cloudy delusion, eS 

Yet, perhaps, all knowledge has been 
derived from instruction and education; 
we can trace in the history of the world the 
origin of arts and science, and that one 
nation has received her light from another. 
All the phi of antiquity were in- 
structed in the various departments of their 
learning, directed in their investigation in 
intellectual and moral science, by some su- 
= wd mind of knowledge and experience. 

phrastus learned from Aristotle, and 
Aristotle from Plato, &c. 

Knowledge has increased with the pro- 
gress of time, when education and instruc- 
tion have been cultivated; and perhaps 
from this cause the tage has risen 
to an unprecedented height of literary great- 
ness and intellectual endowment. =: 


poetry, or eloquence. There are found in 


dissertations of. science, and most 
splendid effusions of exalted genius. Ever 
since the revival of learning from the long 
death-gloom.of the middle ages, classic 
science has been more or less cultivated, 
and it cannot be doubted that the advan- 
tages arising from its study and acquisition 
are numerous and paramount, In this age 
it is one of the most conspicuous features 
in the wide amphitheatre of learning, a 
foundation for general intellectual pursuit, 
and a means of unfolding the powers and 
capacities of the mind. Classical research 
was the means. of restoring the valuable 
treasures of Greek and Roman literature 


lightening influence, she has promoted re- 
of taste, strength of intelleet, 
fertility of imagination, and diffusionof 
knowledge, whether we consider the ab- 
stractions of learning, the ions of 
philosophy, .or the visions of sublimest 


elds for intellectual exertion, unfolding a 
beauteous variety, calculated to delight 
every disposition of genius and taste. 

The term “‘ classic,” seems. to derive its 
origin from Tullius Servius, who, in order 
to make an estimate of every, pexson’s 
estate, divided the Roman ae into 
classes. The first by way of distinction 
were called “classici;” hence authors of 
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The classic productions are some of the 
most valuable legacies transmitted to pos- 
terity, and have contributed much to dis- 
pel.the darkness:that hung over the hemi- 
sphere of science and learnmg. In scho- 
lastic instruction, the classics should be 
the commencement of the course of mental 
labour, the primary exercise of the human 
mind: there she may 

“ Draw the ne | breath of ancient arts, 

And tread the sa walks, 

Where at each step imagination burns,” 

The intense be pg ng and mental 
exercise employed in the prosecution of 
this study, gradually unfold the powers of 
the intellect, and strengthen them as they 
unfold, in the growth of their existence. 
The memory is improved, the understand~ 
ing invigorated, and the thoughts contract 
a permanent habit of system and solidity. 
An habitual perseverance and resolution 
are also obtained, and since.a considerable 
time is necessary to attain even a tolerable 
knowledge of classic science, an established 
and regular habit of unwearied diligence 
is acquired, so necessary in the pursuit of 
on investigation in, the ,vast regions of 
mind. : 

That the study of language is primarily 
in some degree uninteresting and) mono- 
tonous, will be granted, and the mountain- 
ous difficulties appear almost insuperable ; 
yet these ultimately may be considered 
beneficial. The mind thus becomes fami- 
liar with and reconciled to evil and oppo- 
sition, summoning all her ies to effect 
a progress, while delight is gradually 
infiised from the encouragement of science. 
Locke has. observed, that “ Nature com- 
monly lodges her jewels and treasures in 
rocky ground,” 

Classical attainments may be compared 
to the elevation described by Milton in 
his, ‘“Treatise on Education,” in which 
he says, ‘We shall conduct you to a hill 
side, laborious,;indeed at the. first ascent ; 
ea 

I pects, and melodious sounds on 
omar eg the of O was 
not more charming.” e, mind first with 
feeble essays makes a little progress, urging 


on through fatigues and obstructions till 
they apparently diminish in , itude, 
bo she approaches the summit with more 


rapid wing, gradually bebolding the un- 
folding prospect glowing in the splendours 
of intellectual glory, 

But the adyantages derived from the 
acquisition of this, science are of para- 
mount im Endowed with this, 
the scholar himself arrives at the pure 


the first: rank came to be called. classics, | fountain of authorship, and receives the 
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crystal fallings of origizial vamstead | The acquisition and study of language 
of being necessitated to rest content with i promotes a knowledge of the 


imbibing the adulterated streams that ave 


views the unclouded sentiment, the native 
beauty of the style, and the.general har- 
mony of the sentence: Noother | 

can fully unfold the musical ‘strain and 
pathos of the original Greek. 

It has been observed by critics, that no 
language is so regular, complete, ‘and 
copious. Without ‘its | ion ‘we 
should have “been deprived’ of the’ invala- 
able treasures of’ Honger, « termed" the 
“father and ‘prinice-of poetry,” nor would 
the astonishing produchons of his genius 
have engaged the contemplation of admir- 
ing ages, nor the starry brightness of’ his 
imagination ‘have thrown forwards a ra- 
diance to modern , from the shining 
halo that entircled his mind. | * 

By a knowledge ofthe original, we hold 
converse with’ the ‘genius of » antiquity 
with Theophrastus and Pythagoras, in ethies 
and morality; ia ‘history, with Xe 7 
Thucydides,’ aid’ Herédotus ;' in’ philoso-+ 
phy, with Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle’; 
in criticism,’ with’ Dionysivs of ‘Haliear- 
nassus, and Arisfotle ;\'m ‘thetoric, ‘with 


torians; besides others in various depart- 
ments of ‘science, ‘whose tions 


anatomy, physic, and macy, are: genie 
rally derived ita he Ore The mathe. 
matician must Took back to: the of 
Euclid, and td the ‘productiois’ of this 


elementary geometer attribute the. present 
advanced ate of his ‘science; for itis 
here needless to state, that the systém of 
Euclid has shone pre-eminent above’ all 
others during the lapse of two thousand 
years, . 





art of reasoning) The illustrious Dr. 
Blair has observed that, “ the’ structure of 
language is extremely artificial, and there 
are few sciencés in which a deeper or 
more refined language is employed, than in 


grammar. 
The Orator, whether he be engaged in 


the senate, at the bar, or in the pulpit, will 
derive great advantage from a knowledge 
of the classics, Greek excels all 


other languages in grace of style, and har- 
mony of sound. Cicero himself had 
recourse to the Grecian philosophers and 
rhetoricians, to complete his ' powérful-elo- 
quence ‘by the graces of figure, and the 
beauties of diction: Greece has been 
considered 


the source for ‘fefinenient of 


her origin in Greece’; 
ition’ is attributed 
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mind first be instructed in this sphere of 
learning, and the future dev of 
intellect will be gilded by the sacred ) 
light of this sciencé; time alone can 
reveal all the advantages arising from the 
possession of this invaluable and useful 

uisition. J. Burton. 

11, Charles St. Edinburgh. 

July, 16, 1822: 
—————_—— 
LEAVES FROM A POCKET BOOK, 
Periodical Publications. 


Notatnc has perhaps contributed more to 
the advancement of literature than our 
periodical publications, which, exhibiting, 
as they do now, the very first talent of the 
age in its most familiar and useful forms, 
have had an almost miraculous effect upon 
the present generation. It is true, these 

i belong to different orders, 
classes, and parties, and that, like the 
prismatic colours, one is blue, another 
red, another n, and another yellow; 
but let it be remembered that the whole 
put in motion constitute Licut. These 
publications may therefore with truth be 
called the mirror and glory of our country. 
The subjects treated of, and the different 
methods of treating the same subjects, are 
indeed various, as the various tastes of 
men, but from this sea of conflicting tastes 
and opinions, a more illustrious goddess 
than Venus springs. Truth is disclosed in 
all her heavenly attributes, and, catching her 
sacred influences, we learn to cast down the 
idols of our own prejudices and super- 
stitions, and to adhere to those principles 
which are immutable as herself, and best 
calculated to promote our own, and the 


general good. 
: The Post-office. 


I never pass by the letter-box of a post- 
office, but it reminds me of a periodical. 
It seems to say, “‘ Wanderer, pour into my 
bosom the dictates of your heart, and I 
. will waft thent safely and secretly to those 

‘ou love. Confide the expression of your 
ings to me, and I will be the messenger 
of joy to your far-distant friends.” 


Human Applause. 


T have read your excellent and judicious 
letter many times over, I have no 
doubt that it will do, and Aas done me good ; 
not that I dwell with a vain delight over 
as generous commendations, but because 

learn from it the propriety and the advan- 
tage of my cultivating literature as’ an 
amusement, and nothing more. 

T thank God that I have not those in- 


rary distinction, that I have had. I ean 
now form a better estimate of its real worth. 
I feel there are some things “ dearer to the 
heart than pride.” To aspire afler the a 
probation of our Maker, mitead of the - 
} plauses of our fellow-men, to be guided by 
principle and not. by feeling, to repress 
melination where it clashes with our duty, 
to be content in the situation in which Pro- 
vidence has placed us, and to give our best 
attention to those avocations which will 
best secure comfort, happiness, and respec- 
tability to ourselves those dependent 
upon us for support, is I conceive the surest 
road to real eminence ; and’ the man who 
has that vagabond turn which genius often 
inspires, and yet has the firmness to sacri- 
fice his ruling passion, that he may square 
his life to these loftier considerations and 
motives, in point of genuine superiority 
soars far above a Chatterton, a Savage, a 
Byron, or a Burns. 

The Temple of Fame has mutability 
inscribed on its .walls. Methinks [ view 
the luminaries of departed centuries here 
gathered together, a bright and beautiful 
galaxy of stars, yet on looking intently we 
see them dropping one by one into obli- 
vion, or flickering with a half-extinguished 
light. Every age almost fills this human 
Pantheon with another race of gods. . Sa- 
turn is deposed by Jupiter, and Jupiter is 
driven out by Saint George. How vain 
and precarious then, even when acquired, 
are those distinctions for which men have 
sacrificed every earthly good, and often 
heaven too! 


Death-bed Repentance. 


How many in the hour of sickness have 
appeared to be under strong religious feel- 
ings; so much so, that earth and earthly 
objects seemed entirely excluded, and every 
faculty on full stretch for heaven; yet in 
instances where such characters have been 
raised up again, and restored to health and 
society, how many have fallen back into the 
sinful pleasures of a world, from which they 
tered appeared so completely weaned. — 

riminals have thought themselves ‘pre- 

to die, and yet, in cases where their 
ives have been unexpectedly s ,» has 
their subsequent conduct proved the genu- 
ineness of their repentance? Alas no! I 
remember a particular instance of this, in 
which prolonged existence proved the sad 
difference between the fear of death, and 
love of God. The thief on the cross was a 
peculiar instance of divine mercy—“ Lord, 
remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom !”—was, perhaps, both’ his first 





temperate and irrepressible desires for lite- 


and /ast prayer, but perhaps also it was his 
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only opportunity ef becoming acquainted 
with the Redeemer. among us can 
say he never had but one opportunity of 
knowing Jesus? But far be it from me, a 
poor erring mortal, to limit that merey, of 
whieh I myself stand so much‘in need—all 
I wish is, to discourage those perilous de- 
lays which reason, duty, gratitude, interest, 
every selfish and every noble feeling, alike 
call upon us te avoid, and to guard against 
that false peace which allows us to slumbe 
on the very brink of ruin, 
Kirkby Stephen. 
a ren 


THE STUDY OF BOTANY RECOMMENDED TO 
THE FAIR SEX. 


We happily live. in, a country, where the 
influence of the. gospel has elevated woman 
into the proper dignity of her sex; and, in 
an age too, when female education does 
not profess to end in making women either 
the slaves or the playthings of men. How 
far, amidst the general recognition of these 
higher and_sounder principles of a rational 
education, the best means are adopted, or the 
best ends secured, is no part of my _present 
consideration ;—it_is enough here to. ob- 
serve, and I have indulged in these remarks 
for the pleasure of observing, that the educa- 
tion of women is professédly directed with 
reference to securing the largest portion of 
rational aequirements during the common 
probation of a poanene we nonage. 

usic, dancing, drawing, geography, astro- 
nomy, and cant although the principal 
accomplishments, do not constitute the only 
branches of knowledge, in which almost 
every young lady is expeeted to take a 
degree, who would aspire to. graduate with 
credit through any respectable establishment 
in the kingdom. 

Besides these. standard items. of female 
a it is well known ot several ‘{ 
the more po branches. of experimen 
philosophy, and natural history, are, super- 
added ; among which are the sciences. of 
chemistry,. geology, entomology, and . bo- 
tany. It is with the view of recommend- 
ing the study of the last-mentioned of these, ' 
that I address these present remarks to the 
fair readers of the Imperial Magazine. 

The first trait which, presents itself, in 
connexien with the science of -botany, as a 
recommendation to the sex, appears to be 
this : that it is admirably appropriate to the 
most i ing charaeteristics of feminine 
study. Between the loveliness, the deli- 
cacy, the sweetness, and. the estimability of 
—— and the 
the iation . of 
long 4 ighted to trace analogies, whieh 


127.—-vo1. xr. 


TRAVELLER. 


have but rarely been so mismanaged as to 
be mappropriate. From the daisy, the 
r 

the eld or the woods, to the hyacinth of 
the drawing-rgom—or that queen of flowers, 
train of popular flowers have been, in one 
way or other, appropriated by. the fair. 
tendency, if I may so speak, in the dispo- 
sitions of the sex, towards the cultivation of 
Botany, however, is not merely thus 
amiable in its natural aspect, but it exhibits, 
arrangements, aswell that 

sort, as that degree, of intellectual and 
ence ealeulated to stimulate and reward 
the researches ofthe aspirant, without 
the attention. speak now in general 
terms, and of course with reference to those 
ambition, nor possess the means, of be- 
coming learned women, in the stern sense 
may be remarked, however, so love flowers, 
and even devote themselves to floriculture, 
quite notorious, that the two pursuits. may 
exist perfectly independent of one another ; 
ardent admiration for the almost illimitable 
varieties of cultivated roses, for instance, is 
which may be felt in detecting and exam- 
ining the chara tomentosa, which is neither 
the first, of the. very few exemplay. of 
monandria monogynia<the first. clasg .and 
in this countrys, _ It is not, therefore, to the 
mere flower-fancier, however enthusiastic, 


the cowslip, and the bluebell of 
the rose ‘of the en, a ee entire 
And it is obvious,.that there is a natural 
flowers, either in the garder: or‘the house. 
in its scientific , 
sensible combination, which ‘appears at 
taxing too mu the. mind, or fatiguing 
of the “softer sex,” who neither feel the 
ef that loose phrase. Many persons, it 
who have no taste for botany... And. it is 
indeed, it-hardly need be asserted, that an 
quite a different thing from the interest 
beautiful nor common, but which presents 
order of the Linnean. classification).found 
thatthe curious and elaborate strtietutes of 


tiow arid’ precision’; ° the 
general ‘cutiosity of “her sex, habits of 
patient and elegant investigation ; to ‘such 
an one, botanical science preséfts"a fair 
and wide field of interesting inquiry. 

The objects. of examination, in this de- 
Tightful science, are not only beautiful and 
appropriate in themselves, but, ijt may be 
ated are generally to be met with in 
si , and under circumstances, most 
favourable to the promotion of wholesome 

inment to the student. The garden, 

the field, the wood, the fringed. footpath, 

the secluded avenue, the bowery lane, and 

the river's margin, are all full of pleasant 
25 
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bearing, and rich in rational entertainment 
to the botanist. To such an one, the vege- 
table companions of a rural walk, speak a 
language, not only intelligible, but delightful, 
to a degree not at all comprehended by 
those, who are satisfied to know that a tree 
is a tree, that a shrub is a shrub, a flower a 
flower ; in short, by those who see and 
think after the fashion of Wordsworth’s 
wanderer— 
“A primrose on the rivulet’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more !” 

The study here recommended is one, the 
fascinations of which begin to be perceived 
almost in the acquisition of the very alpha- 
bet of its language ; and herein it possesses 
in a high degree the poetical charm of 
association. There is, indeed, a species 
of exquisite heraldry in that generic and 
specific emblazonry which distinguishes 
one flower, and one family of flowers, 
from another. The detection of a single 
species of plant, is generally the key to an 
acquaintance with a whole family; the 
history, habits, and appearances of which, 
have all their respective points of attraction 
with the initiated; while, on the other 
hand, those, who have never passed beyond 
the vulgar vocabulary of the rustic, or the 
common-places of the gardener, are little 
aware ‘of the pleasures which they miss. 
Such individuals act as if they either 
thought the most exquisite productions of 
nature unworthy of their notice, or find it 
convenient to spurn at the application of 
the student—at all events, they shut them- 
selves out from the participation of an 
equally innocent and fertile source of 
rational amusement. 

It might appear enthusiastic, to assert 
that any great moral influence necessarily 
resulted from an attention to this, or, 
indeed, to any other purely human science ; 
but it may be safely contended, that, in 
the study, collection, and arrangement of 
flowers—or other objects of natural history 
—less harm, at least, has generally accrued 
to the student, than, happily, has sometimes 
been the case, in connexion with the pur- 
suit of other equally attractive, but more 
dissipating sources of juvenile gratifica- 
tion. - 

It is, indeed, to young persons in general, 
that these remarks are more especially 
addressed. To such, Sir J. E. Smith, in 
the preface to his elaborate “ Introduction 
to Physiological and Systematical Botany,” 
says, ‘I would recommend botany for its 
own sake. [have alluded to its benefits as 
a mental exercise; nor can any study 
exceed it in raising curiosity, gratifying a 
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taste for beauty and ingenuity of contri- 
vance, or sharpening the powers of dis- 
crimination. hat, then, can be better 
adapted for young persons ?” 

© some young persons, and to females 
especially, the Linnean nomenclature may 
at first sight appear a little repulsive ; but 
this impression will vanish with the slight- 
est familiarity; and few females, with an 
average endowment of those qualifications 
of shrewdness and perseverance which 
generally ornament the sex, will be long in 
learning what may be called the grammar 
of the science. Nor, with the aid cf 
Withering’s popular Arrangement of British 
plants, or Sir J. E. Smith’s elegant work, 
the English Flora, would any fair aspirant 
to botanical knowledge fail, in the course 
of a single season, to become acquainted 
with the name and scientific designation of 
almost every vegetable within her range of 
daily observation. H. 

Sheffield, May, 1829. 


—_—__~.>———_ 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE WAKEFIELD 
ASYLUM. 


Mr. Epirtor, 
Srr,—I beg to assure my candid readers, 
that it is with extreme reluctance I write 
any thing in the least calculated to wound 
the feelings of any one; but such are my 
impressions and convictions upon a sub- 
ject highly important to the interests of 
suffering humanity, that I consider the pro- 
mulgation of them an imperative duty. 

Some thirteen years ago, a very highly 
respected magistrate published in the 
Monthly Magazine, vol. 40, page 26, a 
warm recommendation of county asylums 
for the reception of pore lunatics, ob- 
viously anticipating the greatest possible 
good from one about to be established in 
his own county. Feeling a great respect 
for the character of this gentleman, but 
differing from him in opinion upon the 
subject, I wrote him my objections in a 
private letter. In answer, he invited, or 
rather, as I thought, challenged me to a 
public discussion of the merits of county 
asylums; observing, that a measure of the 
kind in question should be as public as pos- 
sible, that it might operate as an example 
or a warning. In consequence, I wrote 
two letters for the same Magazine, and in 
reply he admitted, that he had no know- 
ledge of what was required in the treat- 
ment of the insane, that he and his brother 
magistrates depended upon the law, which 
they presumed must be good and proper ; 
po f hey have now been acting under the 
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provisions of the county asylum law for 


upwards of ten years. 

What I asserted was, that a county asy- 
lum law was very much calculated to 
increase the evils it was intended to 
diminish, for that a less proportion of those 
pauper lunatics who were visited by insa- 
nity would recover, than had recovered 
previously, and that it would consequently 
cause an accumulation of incurable pauper 
lunatics. All this I had said hundreds of 
times before I had any actual proof of 
what I so confidently asserted—by merely 
reasoning from the nature of insanity, and 
en what is required in the perfect cure 
of it. 

Far be it from me to impugn the mo- 
tives of the magistrates acting for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire; on the con- 
trary, I believe that they were highly 
honourable and humane ; but it is pos- 
sible that they may have mistaken the 
path of humanity and public utility in this 
important particular. No one can doubt 
the purity of intention in the statesman 
who framed the county asylum law, yet 
I much doubt his possessing any correct 
information on the subject of insanity, and 
of what the proper treatment of it requires. 
And as the acting under the provisions of 
this law is quite optional on the part of the 
magistrates, the doing so involves them in 
a most awful responsibility. If -we justly 
brand with infamy the medical pretender, 
who, for the sake of gain, tampers with 
the lives of his fellow-creatures, and is the 
cause of premature death; what shall we 
say of a legislative measure to monopolize 
the means of curing the most afflictive 
malady that human nature is liable to, if 
it does not provide the best means of 
cure ? 

The ostensible purpose of county asy- 
lums is, the providing for pauper lunatics, 
dangerous idiots, and criminal lunatics, 
better treatment in regard to their com- 
forts, and better chances of cure for those 
thought curable. Have they answered this 
pares I strongly suspect that they 

ave not; but the world knows very little 
about these county asylums. Contem- 
plated with feelings of superstitious horror 
by the lower classes of society, and merely 
as a means of security from the annoy- 
ances that more liberty for the lunatic and 
idiot might occasion by the higher, they 
are little spoken of, and strange laws have 
been passed respecting them in legislative 
silence. It is very desirable that the world 
should know more of them, either as exam- 
ples or warnings; and as the gentleman 


before alluded to gave publicity to the 





Wakefield asylum before its advantages 
were proved, I trust he will have no ob- 
jection to publish a brief history of them 
now ; and I beg to recommend the Imperial 
Magazine as the medium of such publi- 
cation. 

What I have heard of the Wakefield 
county asylum is briefly as follows; viz. 
that it was erected in a most excellent 
situation, the building quite suitable for 
the accommodation of one hundred and 
fifty patients at a time, with every arrange- 
ment and convenience for domestic eco- 
nomy. ‘That it was intended for the re- 
ception of none but pauper lunatics; but 
for some time at first, being far from full, 
other patients besides paupers were ad- 
mitted; and that lately, there being plenty 
of pauper lunatics, all others are excluded ; 
and that now the average number of these 
patients is two hundred and fifty, with 
numbers waiting for admission, and num- 
bers discharged not cured, for the sake of 
giving admission to fresh cases. And that 
an order has lately been passed for the 
sum of four thousand pounds, for the pur- 
pose of additions to the building. Now, 
as the magistrates had the power, and it 
may be supposed the will, to order all the 
pauper lunatics to be sent to the county 
asylum on its first establishment, it seems 
strange that it was not full, or nearly so, in 
the first instance, or that there should be 
such an overflow now. The increase of 
population in the West Riding of York- 
shire for the last ten years, can have been 
but trifling; and the increase of fresh cases 
of insanity, we may suppose, has been 
trifling too. We must, therefore, believe 
that the overflow of patients at this time is 
owing to another cause, viz. that a less 
pe meen of those visited by insanity, 

ave recovered under the operation of the 
county asylum law, than did recover before 
this institution was in existence. 

A few days since, I saw the tenth annual 
report of the Wakefield county asylum, 
from which it appears that one thousand 
one hundred and fifty patients had been 
admitted ;' that of these, five hundred and 
eleven had been discharged cured, eighty- 
eight discharged not cured, two hundred 
and ninety-nine had died, and two hun- 
dred and fifty-two remained in the house. 
If five hundred and eleven have been per- 
manently recovered, I can have little more 
to say; well knowing, that for a few years 
at first, a large proportion would be ad- 
mitted of old and incurable cases; but I 
have my doubts whether half that number, 
or any thing like it, have been perfectly 
recovered. For I find that in the last 
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year, thirty cases of relapse were admitted ; 
that is, cases which had been previously 
“discharged cured ;” and one of the phy- 
sicians to the institution told me, a short 
time since, that the calculation of cures 
was, in the proportion of one in ten cases. 
But even supposing that these five hundred 
and eleven were all perfect cures, they are 
not so many as I should have expected 
under the care of the respective parish 
apothecaries, and that too with this great 
advaniage, that many of them would have 
recovered without the opprobrious term 
insanity being imputed to them. But of 
these five hundred and eleven cases, I am 
very sorry to believe, that a great propor- 
tion are either numbered with the dead or 
the incurables. The list of deaths is very 
heavy, two hundred and ninety-nine, being 
more than a fourth of the cases. snag 
are, generally speaking, as tenacious 0 
life as whol aher the first paroxysm of 
the disease is over, which it must be with 
those taken to a county asylum; and if to 
the above number is added a list of those 
who have died since being discharged, the 
whole, we might suppose, would greatly 
reduce the number of incurables living. 

Death must be a great blessing to incur- 
able pauper lunatics; still, an unaccount- 
able number of such deaths will cause 
unpleasant reflections. The great accumu- 
lation of incurables, being eighty-eight 
discharged, and upwards of two hundred, 
as we may suppose, remaining in the asy- 
lum, besides, no doubt, many others in their 
ge y parishes, seems unaccounted for. 

f the path of the magistrates acting 
under the county asylum law has been 
hitherto overmarked with deaths or incur- 
ables, it may not only benefit their own 
counties, but others, if they will turn out 
‘of it into the best path for recovery. For 
after thirteen years of practical close study 
of the disease, since 1 so strongly recom- 
mend a different system, I do still confi- 
dently assert, that insanity is in almost all 
cases a perfectly curable complaint ; and 
that those cured may be rendered more 
safe from a second attack, than they ever 
could have been previously from a first; 
and that the number of deaths under the 
disease, the number of incurables, and, 
generally speaking, all the evils of insanity, 
might be greatly reduced by a judicious 
treatment. My opinions in detail may 
be found under my name in the Monthly 
Magazine, vol. 41, and the three suc- 
ceeding vols., and in the Imperial Maga- 
zine under the head “ Remarks on Mental 
Affections,” in vol. 4, and all the succeed- 
ing vols, 
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It is too much for us to say, that we should 
be sure of making lunatics and idiots more 
comfortable in large asylums, than they 
can be in the bosom of their own families, 
or in their own parish workhouses; their 
comforts depending on the state of their 
feelings and former impressions. 

The pecuniary management of the asy- 
lum at Wakefield, seems to have been con- 
ducted upon a close plan of economy in 
some particulars, but not so in others. The 
pay for the patients appears small, yet, the 
saving to a great amount. The amount of 
salaries and servants’ is stated as 
more than £800 for one year; and the 
sums for luxuries, of which it may be pre- 
sumed the poor patients do not partake, 
are considerable, while the charge for 
plain food averages about two shillings 
and sixpence per week, or = fourpence 
halfpenny per day each. nfortunately 
for me, I have no experience in chea 
living, but I should think fourpence half- 
penny per day for adults, and many of 
them with voracious appetites, must be 
too little; most assuredly it is so for those 
under the process of cure, for they require 
an ample quantity of good nourishing-food. 
An explanation of this part of the manage- 
ment might benefit other institutions of the 
like kind. 

I wish to observe, however, that I have 
never heard of any misconduct or neglect 
being imputed to the managers or servants 
of the Wakefield asylum, or indeed of any 
other county asylum. The fault is not in 
any thing that is practicable in these pri- 
sons, but in the law that established them ; 
and in principle nothing could, as I be- 
lieve, be more calculated to -prevent re- 
covery from insamity than county asylums. 
This I have often said, and 1 must con- 
tinue to say it, for it prevents the admit- 
tance of patients till, generally speaking, 
they are not susceptible of permanent 
cure. 

In the incipient or quite recent state of 
insanity, the mental afection is only a 
symptomatic disease, and the cure mainly, 
if not entirely, depends upon the medical 
treatment, and it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that the best and most skilful 
medical treatment is not to be obtained, 
or is not practised, in county asylums. 
Bat such is the power of habit on the func- 
tions of thought, that delay alone will con- 
vert the mental affection imto a idiopathic 
disease, and then the cure mainly depends 
upon moral treatment; a treatment not 

racticable in county asylums such as I 
| ses seen or heard of, and the law actu- 
ally prevents admittance in most instances, 
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Country Wakes. : 634 
till the second stage of the disease has from the laws of the confession, 
taken place. where .the dies dedicationis, or dedicatio, 


I cannot but consider the taking charge 
_of the insane, and not affording them the 
least means of recovery possible, as highly 
culpable, and I am fully persuaded that if 
the magistrates of England were fully 
aware of the importance of establishing 
the best system of treatment for cure of 
insanity, they would never lend themselves 
to the worst, 

The magistrates of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire may exercise the best system 
without additional expense to their respec- 
tive parishes, and what would, no doubt, 
in a short time, reduce it, and, along with 
this, greatly diminish all the evils of in- 
sanity, Tuos. BakEWwELL. 


Spring Vale, near Stone, June 3d, 1829. 
a wanes 


COUNTRY WAKES. * 


Wakes, formed from the Saxon wecce, 
vigilia, excubie, watch, vigils, or country- 
wakes, are certain ancient anniversary 
feasts, in several parishes; wherein the 
people were to be awake at the several 
vigils, or hours to go to prayer. They. are 
usually observed, in the country, on the 
Sunday next before the saint’s day to 
whom the parish-church is dedicated. 

The learned Mr. Whitaker, in his His- 
tory of Manchester, has given a particular 
account of the origin of wakes and fairs. 
He observes, that every church at its con- 
secration received the name of some par- 
ticular saint: this custom was practised 
among the Roman Britons, and continued 
among the Saxons; and in the council of 
Cealchythe, in 816, the name of the deno- 
minating saint was expressly required to 
be inscribed on the altars, and also on the 
walls of the church, or a tablet within it. 
The feast of this saint became of course 
the festival of the church. Thus Chris- 
tian festivals, in the room of the primitive 
ayarac, (agapas) or love-feasts, were sub- 
stituted for the idolatrous anniversaries of 
heathenism : accordingly, at the first intro- 
duction of Christianity among the Jutes of 
Kent, pope Gregory the Great advised 
what had been previously done among the 
Britons, viz. Christian festivals to be in- 
stituted in the room of the idolatrous, and 
the suffering-day of the martyr whose relics 
were reposited in the church, on the day 
on which the building was actually dedi- 
cated, to be the established feast of the 
parish. Both were appointed and ob- 
served; and they were clearly distin- 
guished .at first among the Saxons, as ap- 





is repeatedly discriminated from the pro- 
ia festivitas sancti, or celebratio sancti. 
remained ty distinct till the 
Reformation ; the dedication-day in 1536 
being ordered for the future to be kept on 
the first Sunday in October, and the fes- 
tival of the patron saint to be celebrated no 
longer. The latter was, by way of pre- 
eminence, denominated the church’s: holi- 
day, or its peculiar festival; and while 


_ this remains in many parishes at present, 


the other is so utterly annihilated in all, 
that bishop Kennet, says: Mr. Whitaker, 
knew nothing of its distinct existence, and 
has attributed to the day of dedication 
what is true only concerning the saints’ 
day. Thus imstituted at first, the day of 
the tutelar saint was observed, most 
bably by the Britons, and certainly by the 
Saxons, with great devotion. And the 
evening before every saint’s day, in the 
Saxon-Jewish method of reckoning the 
hours, being an actual part of the day, and 
therefore like that appropriated to the 
duties of public religion, as they reckoned 
Sunday from the first to commence at the 
sunset of Saturday, the evening preceding 
the church’s holiday would be observed 
with all the devotions of the festival. The 
people actually repaired to the church, 
and joined in the services of it; and they 
thus spent the evening of their greater fes- 
tivities, in the monasteries of the north, as 
early as the conclusion of the seventh cen. 
tury. 

These services were naturally denomi- 
nated from their late hours weccan or 
wakes, and vigils or eves. That of the 
anniversary at Rippon, as early as the 
commencement of the eighth century, is 
expressly denominated the vigil. But that 
of the church’s holiday was named cyric 
weccan, or church wake, the church vigil, 
or church wake. And it was this com- 
mencement of both with a wake, which 
has now caused the days to be generally 
preceded with vigils, the church holi- 
day icularly to be denominated the 
church wake. So religiously were the eve 
and festival of the patron saint observed 
for many ages by the Saxons, even as late 
as the reign of Edgar, the former being . 
spent in the church, and employed in 
prayer. And the wakes, and all the other 
holidays in the year, were put upon the 
same footing with the octaves of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Pentecost. When Gre- 
gory recommended the festival of the 
patron saint, he advised the le to 
erect booths of branches about the church 
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on the day of: the ‘festival, and to féast and 
be merry in them: with innocené@f ‘Ac- 
cordingly, in every parish, on the returning 
anniversary of the saint, little pavilions 
were constructed of boughs, and the peo- 
ple indulged in them to hospitality and 
mirth. The feasting of the saints’ day, 
however, was soon abused; and even in 
the body of the church, when the people 
were assembled for devotion, they began 
to mind diversions, and to introduce drink- 
ing. The growing intemperance gradually 
stained the service of the vigil, till the fes- 
tivity of it was converted, as it now is, 
into the rigour of a fast. At length they 
too justly scandalized the puritans of the 
seventeenth century, and numbers of the 
wakes were disused entirely, especially in 
the east, and some western parts of Eng- 
land ; though the order for abolishing them 
was reversed.by the influence of Laud; 
but they are commonly observed in the 
north, and in the midland counties. 

This custom of celebrity in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church, on the days of 
particular saints, was introduced into Eng- 
land from the continent, and must have 
been familiar equally to the Britons and 
Saxons; being observed among the churches 
of Asia, in the sixth century, and by those 
of the west of Europe in the seventh. 
And equally in Asia and Europe, on the 
continent, and in the islands, these cele- 
brities were the causes of those commercial 
marts which we denominate fairs. The 
people resorted in crowds to the festival; 
and a considerable provision would. be 
wanted for their entertainment. The pros- 
pect of interest invited the little traders of 
the country to come and offer their wares ; 
and thus, among the many pavilions for 
hospitality in the neighbourhood of the 
church, various booths were erected for the 
sale of different commodities. In large 
towns, surrounded with populous districts, 
the resort of the people to the wakes would 
be great, and the attendance of traders 
numerous ; ‘and this resort and attendance 
constitute a fair. Basil expressly mentions 
the numerous appearance of traders at 
these festivals in Asia, and Gregory notes 
the same customs to be common in Europe. 
And as the festival was observed on a 


feria or holiday, it naturally assumed to 


itself, and as naturally communicated to 
the mart, the appellation of feria or fair. 
Indeed, several of our most ancient fairs 
appear to have been usually held, and 
have been continued to our time, on the 
original church holidays of the places: 
besides, it is observable, that fairs were 
generally kept in church-yards, and even 





in the churches, and also on Sundays, till 
the indecency and scandal were so great 
as to need reformation. 


— oe 
CURIOUS ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
‘ Birch and Sloane, MSS. No. 4436. Anon. 


Prvurarcu hath a very curious treatise on 
the sagacity of animals, and, among other 
instances, he admires the considerateness, 
(if I may so call it) of ants. ‘ For those 
that have no burdens,” says he, go out of 
the way, and leave free room to pass for 
those that have; and those things that are 
too heavy, or difficult to carry, they will 
nibble and tear till they have made them 
more manageable.” 

I myself was a witness a year or two 
ago to as remarkable a piece of sagacity 
and considerateness, in that little animal, 
as this of Plutarch. For one evening, 
meeting with a colony of them, I had the 
curiosity to observe their different employ- 
ments. Among the rest I perceived one 
that was pulling along with his mouth, 
what, for his little strength, I might call a 
piece of timber; the rest of them were 
busy in their own way, and seemed to take 
no notice of him, which gave me some 
concern. It was not long before he came 
to an ascent—in the language of ants, I 
presume, called a hill. But no sooner 
did his timber become too much for his 
abilities, than three or four of them imme- 
diately came behind, and pushed it up. 
As soon, however, as they had got it upon 
level ground, they left it to his care, and 
pursued their own journey. 

As this timber was smaller at the end 
by which he pulled it than at the other, it 
was not long before he met with a fresh 
difficulty. For unluckily he had drawn it 
between two posts, as I imagine he called 
them, where it stuck. After several fruit- 
less efforts, finding it would not go through, 
he took the wisest method that any person 
under the like -circumstances could do, 
which was, to come behind it and pull it 
back. I staid till he had turned it round, 
and got clear of the posts, when I was 
obliged to leave him, but not without such 
reflections as you will easily guess at. 

Plutarch, in the same treatise, observes, 
that Cleanthes, though he could not allow in- 
sects to have the use of reason, yet had an 
opportunity once of seeing, what I sup- 
pose, staggered the philosopher not a little. 
—“A company of ants,” he says, “came 
to an ant-hill belonging to another tribe, 
and brought along with them a dead ant. 
That several ants came up out of the 
ground, and, as it were, held a conference 
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with the strangers, and went down again. 
That they did this two or three times, when 
at last they brought up a maggot, which 
they gave to the others as the price of 
redemption for the dead ant; that the 
strangers, upon receiving the maggot, went 
away with it, and surrendered up the dead 
ant to his friends.” 

This story Plutarch believed, and it 
must be owned that these little creatures 
have something very wonderful in them. 
When I was at college, sitting after dinner 
in the garden, one hot summer’s day, I 
accidentally fixed my eye upon a single 
ant. I soon perceived that he was em- 
ployed about something, and that all his 
journeys were made to one certain place. 
The result was a discovery that he was to 
his tribe, one of the people that the Ro- 
mans called bespillones. That the place 
he so constantly went to was the entrance, 
or perhaps rather the postern, to their habi- 
tation, where they brought out, and laid 
their dead: for I saw him take up in his 
mouth the dead carcase, and run away 
with it to a certain distance, where he laid 
it down, and then went back again for 
another, which by that time was brought 
up for him. 

The cleanliness of these animals, in thus 
ridding their dwellings of every thing that 
might be offensive to them, was equally 
surprising and instructive. . But what 
increased my wonder was, that the little 
bespillo I observed, never laid two toge- 
ther in the same place, but arranged them 
in a circle, nearly at an equal distance 
from the hole where he took them up. 
This scene engaged my attention for the 
best part of an hour, when business of my 
own called me away. 

I question not that there are many other 
things in the animal kingdom, and amongst 
the minutiz of nature, equally as amusing 
and as hard to believe, as any thing here 
said. They are overlooked for want of 
leisure opportunities and attention, and 
yet open a very ample field for the philo- 
sopher’s disquisition, as they are certainly 
not beneath his notice. Time hath dis- 
covered the truth of many things unknown 
to the ancients, or disbelieved by them, 
and no doubt that time will do the same 
by us, 

Ctesias mentions, as something very ex- 
traordinary, the Indian bird psittacus, that 
spoke with a human ‘voice the Indian 
language, and Greek if it was taught: 
This might be new to the Greeks at that 
time, though, perhaps, afterwards the bird 
was familiar enough to them, as we know 
‘It was to the Romans after that. Plutarch, 
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in the treatise above referred to, has a 
remarkable story of a magpie, that imitated 
all kinds of sounds, articulate or otherwise. 
And that the power of imitation in animals 
is sometimes very great, he shews by a 
curious example in a dog, that fell under 
his own observation. 

But of all instances of sagacity and 
reason in animals, none seems more strik- 
ing than the famous one of the ‘parrot, told 
by sir William Temple, on the authority 
of prince Maurice of Nassau. However 
hard of digestion this story hath seemed 
to some, yet I am convinced it is not sin- 
gular it its kind. 

A few years ago, Mr. B——., who lived 
at Oxford, had a parrot that would dis- 
course and reason equally with that of Mr. 
William Temple. There are many instances 
of this, well known to persons conversant 
in the family; but the few that follow, 
will be sufficient to ascertain the truth of 
what I have here said. 

As the woman that served the family 
with butter, rode up to the door one morn- 
ing, the bird asked her how she sold her 
butter? She told him. “That’s a lie,” 
said the bird. And indeed it was so. 

Another time when the same woman 
brought Mrs. B——-, a present of a bottle 
of cream, the servant upon pouring it out, 
put some’ of it into.a tea-cup for her own 
breakfast; and the better to conceal it 
from her mistress, covered it with a .pint 
basin, . The mistress coming to see the 
present that was brought her, was going 
away satisfied enough with what she had 
seen, when the bird called out to her, 
“Madam, there’s more under the cup! 
there’s more under the cup!” 

As the bird told in this. manner every 
thing that he saw, we need not wonder 
that there was no very good understanding 
between. him and the servants, or their 
acquaintance. Among these was the 
butter-woman herself, who, having an.o 
portunity one morning, gave the bird a 
stroke with her whip. The bird felt. the 
smart, and ran to the other end of his 
cage, (which was a pretty long one,) 
“The butter-woman has beat 


same butter-woman, as she was. going up 
into the market, to buy her a roasting-pig 
for dinner, and to send: it down. Bot 
she brought it down herself, when the bird, 
as soon as he saw her, immediately asked 
her, “ What? Pig-and butter too ?” 

These are but a few instances. of many 
that might be given, of this bird’s reason 
and sagacity, which I had not at second- 
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hand, but from the woman herself. They 
appear indeed low and trifling, upon 
paper, but it must be remembered, that 
ing can be expected from a bird but 
what relates to familiar and domestic oc- 
currences. This is surprising enough; 
what is more, would exceed all the bounds 
of probability. 
Quacunque, ostendis mihi sic, incredulas odi. 
From hence, however, E think we may 
collect, that reason is not confined fo the 
human shape alone; that other ereatures 
besides ourselves have it in such propor- 
tions as is suited to their cireumstances— 
in such a manner as not to be a burden 
to them—that they make proper obser- 
vations for themselves—and would express 
them to us, were they all of them furnished 
with organs of speech adapted to the 
purpose. PecatsP 
Many more corollaries might be deduced 
from henee, but it is not the design of this 
paper. 
——¢e-—— 
MELANCHOLY FATE OF DONNA IGNES 
DE CASTRO. 


(From “ Portugal Illustrated.”) 


Donna Ienes pe Casrro, as Mickle re- 
lates in the historical introduction to his 
beautifal translation of the Lusitanian poet, 
was the daughter of a Spanish nobleman 
who took refuge from the tyrannical rule 
of his own sovereign at the court of Por. 
tugal, in the reign of Alphonso ITV. Don 
Pedro, this monarch’s eldest son, ena- 
moured of the beauty and lishments 
of the fair Castilian, contracted a secret 
marriage with her. His conjugal fidelity 
was not less remarkable than the ardour 
of his passion. Afraid, however, of his 
father’s resentment, the severity of whose 
temper he well knew, his intercourse with 
his bride was private, and passed for some 
time unnoticed, as merely an affair of 
gallantry.- Several of the Castilian nobi- 
lity at this period followed the example of 
the father of Ignes, by seeking protection 
from the ruffian hands of Philip, within 
the territory of Portugal, and were re 
tably received by Pedro through the influ- 
ence of Ignes. A thousand evils were 
foreseen by Alphonso’s courtiers in this 
attachment a Pedro to the aot 
refugees, and no opportunity was lost 
them of exciting the king’s suspicions of 
his son’s political motives, and his resent- 
ment against his unfortunate wife. 
Persuaded by. her enemies that the 


death of Ignes de Castro was necessary to 
the welfare of the state, Alphonso took a 
journey to Coimbra, that 


might see 
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the lady during the absence of the prince 
on a hunting party. Donna Ignes, with 
her children, threw herself at his feet, and 
ys nye —— when he beheld the 

istress 0 beauteous supplant; but 
his three counsellors, Peay 
Alvaro Gongalez, and Diego Pacheco, 
reproaching him for his disregard of the 
interests of his kingdom, he relapsed into 
his former resolution. She was dragged 
from his presence, and b murdered 
by Coelho and his two associates, who 
immediately presented their daggers to the 
king, reeking with the innocent blood of 
the pri Alphonso openly disavowed 
this horrid assassination, as if he had not 
made himself a party to a deed which 
would heap eternal disgrace on his 
memory. 

When Don Pedro was informed of the 
death of his beloved Ignes, he was trans- 
ported into the most violent fury. He 
took up arms against his father, and soon 
laid waste the country between the Minho 
and- the Douro; but, through the inter- 
position of the queen and the archbishop 
of Braga, the prince was at length soft- 
ened, and the further horrors of civil war 
“gee The injury which the prince 
had received, was not, however, to be 
effaced from his memory by the cold 
reconciliation effected between himself and 
his father; and he still continued to dis- 
eover the strongest marks of affection and 
grief. Upon his succession to the crown, 
his first act was a treaty with the king of 
Castile for the mutual surrender of refugee 
malefactors. Two of the murderers of 
Ignes were sent prisoners accordingly to 
Pedro, and. were put to death under the 
most exquisite tortures, having been per- 
sonally reviled and struck by the injured 
lover. Pacheco escaped. An assembly of 
the states was then summoned at Carta- 
nedes, where Pedro solemnly swore upon 
the gospels to the truth of his secret 
espousals with Donna Ignes, by a dis- 
pensation from Rome, at ; and 
the Pope’s bull was published with due 
formality. Her body was raised from the 
grave, attired in splendid regalia, placed 
on a magnificent throne, and crowned 
queen of Portugal,— 

* For such the zeal her princely lover bore, 

Her breathless corpee the crown of Lisbon wore ;” 
The nobility did homage before her skele- 
ton, and kissed the bones of her hands. 
The royal corpse was then interred in the 
monastery of Alcobaza with a pomp before 
unknown im Portugal, and with all the 
honours whieh became her rank as queen. 
Her monument is still extant there in a 
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chapel of royal sepulture, and her recum- 
bent statue bears the diadem and royal 
robe. 

The -English tragedy of “ Elvira,” 
founded upon the narrative of the hapless 
attachment of Ignes de Castro and Don 
Pedro, and closely copied from the de- 
clamatory and bombastic French of 
De la Motte, was written by Mr. Mallet, 
and dedicated, with a most fulsome poli- 
tical address, in 1762, to lord Bute. It 
drags its drowsy length along, through 
five tedious acts. The Spanish drama on 
this subject is entitled “Reynar despues 
de morir,” and is considered to be more 
faithful to nature and Camoens, than the 
English, French, German, or even Por- 
tuguese tragedies, representing the same 
circumstances. The four following lines 
from Camoen’s Lusiad, describing the fond 
attachment of Pedro to Ignes, are con- 
sidered by the Portuguese to be untrans- 
latably beautiful, which, however, Mickle 
thus successfully attempts in English.— 

“ By night his slumbers bring thee to his arms, 
By day his thoughts still wander o’er thy charms; 


By night, by day, each thought thy loves employ, 
Each thought the memory or the hope of joy.” 





POETRD. 
THE PLEASURES OF READING. 


“Reading makes a wise man.”—BaAcon. 


Some follow pleasure in the chase, 
Others in building towers ; 

These in the smile of beauty’s face, 
And those in tinted flowers : 

But give to me a pleasant book, 
That’s fit for mental feeding, 

Lost earthly joys I'll calmly brook, 
For undistarbed reading. 


I envy not the man of wealth, 
The titled, or the rover ; 
Who waste the vital lamp of health, - 
And think they live in clover : 
Let me in some sequester’d grove, 
From vanity receding, 
With one heart-touching volume rove, 
I'll solace find in reading. 


The elaseic of those alive, 
Or wits of ancient story ; 

With purest honey fill my hive, 
And raise my heartto glery : 

T cull the flowers of Rome and Greece, 
‘And every age succeeding ; 

(Priz’4 more than Jason’s goiden fleece,) 
The sweet reward of reading. 

Like bees I range the gay parterre, 
Its nectar’d sweetness borrow ; 

And find a balm for all my care, 
A recipe for sorrow, 

The worthies of the olden time, 
Heroes and martyrs bleeding, 

Embalmed in the e sublime, 
Encircle me while reading. 

Poet, and traveller, and sage, 
Seer, prophet, saint, and druid, 

With richer pictures fill the page 
Than fill‘the vale of Clwyd-* 


* A beautiful vale in Denbighshire. 
127.—VoL. xr. 
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I glance my thoughts from that to this, 
o other pastime needing ; 
Books are the patentees of bliss, 
When trath is sought in reading. 


The soul by reading grows refin’d ; 
Though tinge of melancholy 

May cast a shadow o’er the mind, 
*Tis not the shade of folly. 

Faith glances at the future crown, 
For whieh my Lerd is pleading ; 

And when I lay the volume down, 
Prayer sanctifies my reading. 


Let fashion boast its magic ring, 
And wealth its mansion splendid ; 
Soft musie melt and syrens sing, 
Till life's gay dream is ended. 
Give mea book with seal of mind 
Impress’d on every section ; 
I'll pass the vale of life resign’d, 
In reading and reflection, 
Worcester, April 5th. Josuua Manspern. 


Erratum.—First article in Poetry, line 1. col. 
551, for “ money” read “ menoy,” 
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OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
(To a Mother, on the Loss of Her. Child.) 


Weep not, since to thy tender arms 
A transient boon was given, 

Thine Infant, innocent m charms, 
Is taken up to heaven. 


Where merit can’t the least prevail, 
Nor wisdom plead pretence, 

Our Saviour saith, sball never fail 
The claim of innocence. 


The pure His purity shall share, 
The meek His grace obtain, 

And Infancy prove glory’s heir, 
Eternally to reign. 


The wise, the mighty, and the brave, 
Their merit must forego, 

Himself the worthiest canuot save 
From everlasting wo ; 


Bat with the Saviour’s righteousness 
His merits must invest, 

And meekly, as a babe, possess 
A seat among the blest. 


Then; Mother, be thou retoncil’d 
Though short thy beon was given, 
Our Saviour saith,—Of like thy chiid 

His kingdom is in heaven, 


New England Coffee House. 
re 


ON THE DECEASE OF A LOVELY YOUNG 
FRIEND, Avucusr, 1828. 


Sue hath flung aside the rose-bud’s bloom 
‘That her young cheek once. was wont to wear ; 
It was much too gay a hue for the tomb, 
{whabited only by silence and gloom, 

And she was going there. 


She hath ceased the tuneful chords to play, 
For cold and powerless is her hand, 

And she sings no more that lovely lay 

For the sound of her voice hath pass d away, 
To musie’s own bright land. 


An unearthly tinge—the shade of the dead 
Covers the forehead so lately fair, 

And her eye forgetteth its light to shed, 
For the soul that illumin’d it once hath fled, 
And vacancy is there. 


Like the transient light of a meteorray 

To the darkness of midnight given, 

Or moon-beams that over the billows stray, 
She hath wander’d thro’ earth a nearer way, 
To her resting-place in heaven! wes 


2T 
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THE DYING SAINT’S VIEW OF HEAVEN. 


Way, my soul, these mortal pains, 
Since no more of earth remains ? 
Pain and anguish now retire ; 
Every moment wafts me higher ;— 
Wings of ether help my flight! 
Who are yonder sons of light ? 
Nearer they approach, and seem 
Heralds of the Lord supreme !— 


Lo! they beckon me to rise ; 
“Come,” they say, “to Paradise.”— 
Now I mount o’er golden spheres! 
Now a sbining host appears ! 

Now the warbling cherubim 
Sweetly chant EmMANUEL’s name, 
Who, for sinners, stoop’d to earth 
To vouchsafe a second birth !— 


Now, in more resplendent blaze, 
Other legions throng to praise : 
This the universal song 

“ Glory to the Great-Three-One ! 
** Martyrs we, for Him and truth, 
“ Flonrish in unfading youth! 

“ Every tongue be prompt to tell 
“ Here is love ineffable. 


Deck’d in brightest panoply, 
Who, my soul, are these I see ?— 
“ These, the Gospel long had taught ; 
“ Sinners to salvation brought ! 
* Crowns of glory now they’re given ‘” 
Yea, my soul, this, this is heaven : 
Let me quy pop 
Victor over death and sin. 
M. W. D. 


———~>— 


THE VAUDOIS SONG OF RETURN. 


“In the year 1689, when the Vaudois made 
their last and successful effort to regain possession 
of their valley ; one of them, a young man, on first 
entering it after a long absence, was so overcome 
by his feelings, that he lay down by the road-side, 
and expired shortly afterwards, whilst lamenting 
its departed tranquillity.”— , 

Arnand’s History of the Vaudois. 


There was heard a sound at the eventide, 

When the a beams of the day had died, 
And the moon and the silvery stars were set 
Like gems upon night’s dark coronet— 

Of happier days that were past it spoke, 

And thus through the stillness of eve it broke.— 


“*] see thee once again, my vale, in evening’s mel- 
- low light, 

With its streamlets flowing peacefully, its waters 
glancing bright ; 

Beneath the moon-beams’ palys mile they wander 
sweetly on, 

With the murmuring sound I oft have heard, in 
moments that are gone. 


Oh! many a day hath died since last I heard that 
silver tone, 

Then pleasure round the beating heart its fairy 
spell had thrown ; 

And now their joys return to me recalled by that 
sweet sound, 

And crowd at this soft stilly hour the swelling 
heart around. 


Yet where are those,who used to roam through 
thy lov’d paths of yore, 
I miss their smiling faces now; those voices hear 


no more ; : 

The voices that like music came, the smiles that 
used to play 

Around youths’ blooming face, are gone, and whi- 
ther now are they ? 


O! other voices have been here, strange feet. thy 
paths have trod ; 

And persecution’s ruthless sword hath dyed thy 
lovely sod. . 





And where sweet verdure once was seen, now 
scarce is left a flower, 

To twine its fiexile tendrils round the lone and 
leafless bower. 


I came to look upon the spot, where once my 
fathers dwelt ; 
To gaze upon the altars where they oftentimes had 


nelt, : 

But find its dwellings desolate, and weeds and 
wild flowers trail 

Unheeded o'er thy prostrate shrines—alas! for 
ee, my vale.”’— 


The minstrel ceased ; and his plaintive lay, 
Faintly declined from his lips away, 

And the recollections of former days ; 

Before him passed, as he bent his gaze 

On his native valley—O then there came, 

To his broken spirit green memory's train— 
Swept o’er his heart-strings that fairy throng, 
And bis sad spirit passed with his heart-breathed 


song. 
Bristol, March, 1829. _ J. Dix. 


— > 
THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. v 


Waar secret’s hid within this dreary night, 
God only knows ; such dark suspicious light 
Ne’er gleam’d before : nor did we ever hear 
Such strange mysterions sounds to bid us fear. 


I think great sights are on my misty eyes, 

And deeds immortal I can in the cules 
Behold,—troops of curs’d sprites in frantic train,— 
The city shaking,—and the blazing plain. ; 


I hear the hidden pillars break away, 

On which the worlds’ wide centres stay ; 
Sphere rolls on sphere one general lot to share, 
A chaos rude within a blackened air. 


The four winds burst their well-barr’d rocky caves, 
The lightnings mingle flash, the ocean raves, 

The sailors tremble with a strange surprise, 
Th-ough inmost caves the deep-ton’d thunder flies, 


Now the loud trumpet rings its piercing sound, 
Calliug the worlds that still roll shaking round: 
No stygian ghost that glides across the dark, 

But waits the summons, and receives the mark. 


And then the Judge on angels’ wings descends, 
Jesus the man ot grief the saint befriends ; 
And though he long to honour was unknown, 
He sways the sceptre, and assumes the throne. 


Ye who have long o’er sin’s dark mountains stray’d, 
Through mazy wilds which deepen’d vices shade, 
Disdaining oft my covenant of grace, 

Depart, nor taste my love, nor see my face. 


To you, my sons on earth despised and poor, 
I offer bliss, and He the golden door. 
Here shall you find the peaceful shade you songht, 
A happy family without a fault. e 
E. D. 


—— 
A HYMN TO THE PRAISE OF DEITY. 


Rise, rolling Sun, diffuse thy cheering ray, 
Spread thy deep blush, and give luxuriant day 3 
Sing the great God who guides thy haughty fire, 
Thy beacon bright that bids mankind aspire. 


Tis he that rules the synod of the sky, 

— — high courts, and thunders from on 
igh ; 

Sways the new world which frail fruition boasts, 

His name is Great,—the Holy Lord of Hosts. 


Holy his name, and holy his decree, 

An uncreate, imperviously free ; 

He p’d the wand, and bade the light appear, 
Sublime He walks the clouds, and guides the year. 


Seraph expands with song his native skies, 
And cherub hid with wings beneath him lies ; 
Nor brightness vaunts its blaze, nor fragrance 


boasts, 
But sing, “ O Holy, Holy, Lord of one: 


* 
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Review.—The History of Initiation, in 
three Courses of Lectures, comprising a 
detailed Account of the Rites and Cere- 
monies, Doctrines and Discipline, of all 
the secret and mysterious Institutions of 
the Ancient World. By George Oliver, 
Vicar of Clee, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 307. 
Washbourn. London. 1829. 


In all the ancient systems of idolatry, the 
rites of initiation were esteemed. of such 
essential importance, that no honours were 
attainable, no distinctions to be enjoyed, 
but through this indispensable avenue. 
The mysteries were reputed to be the con- 
servators of every social and moral virtue ; 
and though deeply tinctured with the sordid 
dregs of licentiousness, were the powerful 
engines by which the policy of every 
government was managed, and its stability 
ensured. Cicero, who thought the security 
of the state depended in a great measure 
on their conservation, says, ‘ Mysteriis, 
quibus ex agresti immanique vita exculti ad 
humanitatem, et mitigati sumus. Initiaque 
ut appellantur, ita re vera principia vite 
cognovimus; neque solum cum letitia 
vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum 
spe meliore moriendi.” 

We haveoftenwished to see these mysteries 
fully developed, but must confess that the de- 
sire, though sufficiently anxious, was not ac- 
companied with any very sanguine degree of 
hope; because we considered the subject 
too dry and laborious to tempt any mode- 
rate antiquary into the arena of its elucida- 
tion. Our wishes, however, have, in some 
degree, been realized ; and Mr. Oliver, who 
has already favoured the world with some 
discussions on parallel topics, has produced 
a work, which, as far as it goes, is calculated 
to give much satisfaction on this abstruse 
inquiry. It is no namby-pamby jumble 
of incidents compiled merely to excite 
astonishment, or to elicit admiration; but 
a regular series of systems.which have been 
in actual operation amongst the worshippers 
of false gods; and every illustration is 
vouched on some competent authority. 

In the Introductory Lecture, Mr. Oliver 
traces the origin and progress of the 
heathen mysteries, from their institution to 
their fall, and gives a rational account of 
general usages founded on particular facts. 
For instance, he says, ; 

“Tnitiation involyed all the profuse and com- 
plicated mechanism of heathen mythology; and 
many of the political and domestic customs of 
antiquity may be traced to the same inexhaus- 
tible and prolific source. It was considered to 
be a mystical death or oblivion of all the stains 
and imperfections of a corrupted and an evil life, 


as well as a descent into hell, where every pollu- 
tion was purged by lustsations of fre and water ; 
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and the perfect Epoptes was then said to be 
regenerated, or new-born, restored to a renovated 
existence of life, light, and purity, and placed 
under the divine protection. This was a figura- 
tive representation of the descent of Noah into 
the Ark, which was a place of refuge from the 
punishment inflicted on the sins with which the 
old world was stained. Here he remained in 
darkness and solitude, impressed with feelings of 
horror and apprehension, not unaptly termed 
death, until the earth had been purified by a 
general lustration ; and then with the seven just 
persons who were incarcerated with him, he 
emerged into the light and hope of a new and 
perfect world, on which the favour of heaven once 
more smiled, as it did on the first created man 
in the garden of Eden. The candidate, at his 
initiation, was a representative of the patriarch 
during his erratic voyage and subsequent delivery 
from destruction. ike Noah, he beheld, in a 
figurative manner, the uncontrolled license of the 
iron age, the vicious anarchy and lawless con- 
tentions of the impious race before the flood, 
under the despotic sway of their prince Ophion, 
furious as wild and ravenous beasts. contending 
for their prey ;—like Noah, he descended into 
Hades or the Ark, a place of solitude and dark- 
ness, and here in safety he heard the dissolution 
of the world, the rush of waters, the dismember- 
ment of rocks and mountains, the bitter cries and 
shrieks of the despairing race of sinners in the 
agonies of remorse and - death ;—like Noah, he 
passed unhurt through the purifying element ; 
and being thus regenerated, like the diluvian 
patriarch he emerged into a new life of purity 
and perfection, and rejoiced in the distinction 
which, he was taught to believe, his piety had con- 
ferred,”—p. 15 to 16. 


> ‘ 

“The places of initiation were contrived with 
much art and ingenuity, and the accompanying 
pone ois | with which they were fitted uP was 
calevlated to excite, in its most elevated form, 
every passion and affection of the mind. Thus 
the hierophant could rouse the feelings of borror 
and alarm ; light up the fire of devotion, or ad- 
minister fuel to the flame of terror and dismay ; 
and when the soul had attained its highest 
climax .of shuddering agerenenniee. he was fur- 
nished with the means of soothing it to peace by 
phantasmagoric visions of flowery meads, purling 
streams of water, and all the tranquil scenery of 
nature in its most engaging form, accompanied 
with strains of heayenly music, the figurative 
harmony of the spheres. hese places were 
indifferently a pyramid, a pagoda, or a labyrinth, 
furnished with vaulted rooms, extensive wings 
connected by open spacious galleries, multitudes 
of secret vaults and dungeons, and vistas ter- 
minating in adyta, which. were adorned with 
a symbols carved on the walls and 
pillars, inevery one of which was enfolded some 
philosophical or moral truth. Sometimes the 
place_ of initiation was constructed in a small 
island in the centre of alake; a hollow cavern 
natural or artificial, with sounding domes, tor- 
tuous passages, narrow orifices, and spacious 
sacelli; and of such magnitude as to contain a 
numerous assembly of persons. In all prac- 
ticable instances they were constructed within the 
recesses of a consecrated grove, which, in the 
torrid regions of the East, conveyed the united 
advantages of secrecy and shade ; and to inspire 
a still greater veneration, they were popularly 
denominated Tombs, or places of sepulture.”— 
p- 23 to 25. 


The general arrangement of this work 
comprises, 1. the Asiatic and Grecian 
mysteries. 2. The Celtic mysteries; and 
3. The Gothic and American mysteries; a 
disposition which appears to include every 
variety known in the ancient world ; and a 
succinet account of the ceremonies of ini- 
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tiation have been drawn from a vast variety 
of sources, as they gp cay respectively 
in India, Chia, and Japan; Persia and 
Greece ; Britain, Seandinavia, Mexico, and 
Peru; for it is a. well-known fact, that the 

jous celebrations of idolatry were 


spread’ over every part of the world. 

“At the dispersion, the impious architects of 
Babel'travelied into distant countries, each tribe 
tnder its ostensible leader, bearing the sacred 
Ark of the favourite deity, under whose protec- 
tion they’ penetrated into unknown climes with- 
out dread or dismay. ‘he surreptitious initia- 
tions of idolatrous observance swept through 
the world with the foree and vigour of a mighty 
whirlwind, involving nation after nation in their 

igantic focus, until they literally covered the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. They sprang 
up in the East like some oes plant, but 
grew and enlarged with such prodigious rapi- 
dity and ao. that soon their vigorous 
branches spread from east to west, from north to 
south. e continent of Asia was pervaded in 
every part of its vast and spacious surfacé ; the 
shores of Africa basked under their shade, and 
disseminated their abominations ; they imparted 
activity to the adventurous designs of the Pheni- 
cian merchants, and gave distinction to the Greek 
and Roman name; the distant isles of Britain 
and Hibernia ; the cold and inhospitable regions 
of Scandinavia and Iceland, alike yielded sub- 
serviency to their imperious sway; and even 
the distant and unknown colonies which peopled 
the woods and forests of the new world, felt and 
acknowledged their utility in enslaving and reduc- 
ing to abject submission the savage nature of their 
fierce inhabitants.’""—p. 6, 7. 


The Indian initiations are first described, 
froma presumption, probably, that they are 
of the highest antiquity ; and are curious, in 
proportion, with the fanciful construction 
of the Hindu mythology ; and.we have been 
much pleased with the winding up of some 
very terrific ceremonies which accompanied 
the fearful process. 


“The awfnl moment was now arrived when 
the ceremony of initiation had attained its high- 
est degree of interest; the pealing Conch was 
blown, the folding doors were suddenly thrown 
open, and the candidate was introduced into Cai- 
lasa or Paradise, which was a spacious apart- 
ment blazing with a thousand brilliant lights; 
ornamented with statues and emblematical figures, 
scented with the rich fragrance of odorous flow- 
ers, aromatic gums, and costly drags; decorated 
profusely with gems and jewels ; the unsubstan- 
tial figures of the airy inhabitants of unknown 
worlds carved on the roof inthe act of volitation ; 
and the splendid sacellum thronged with priests 
and hierophants arrayed in gorgeous vestments 
and crowned with mitres and tiaras of burnished 
gold. With eyes riveted on the altar, he was 
taught to expect the descent of the deity in the 
bright pyramidal fire that blazed upon it. The 
sudden sound of this shell or trampet, to which 
the hollow caverns reverberated long and con- 
tinued echoes: the expansion of the folding 
doors ; the brilliant display so unexpectedly exhi- 
bited before him ; the instantaneous  prostration 
ef the priests, and the profound silence which 
followed this ceremony, filied the mind of the 
aspirant with admiration, and lighted up the 

fervour of devotion in his heart; so that 
in the moment of enthusiasm, he could almost per- 
suade himself that he actually beheld the expected 
descent of the great Brahma seated on the lotos, 
with his four heads and arms, and bearing in 
his hands the usnal emblems of eternity and 
uncontrollable power, the circle and fire.’— 
Pp. 45 to 48, 
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In the disquisitions on Persia much, re- 
search has been used ; but we do not agree 
with the reverend author on the point of 
Zoroaster’s Jewish education, which we 
think improbable and fabulous. There 
is something picturesque in the description 
of the Mithriac cave, which was made par- 
ticularly attractive, to favour the impostor’s 


views. It appears that, 
“He retired to a circular cave or grotto in the 
mountains of Bokhara, which he ornamented 
with a profusion of symbolical and astronomical 
decorations, and solemnly consecrated it to the 
Middle-god or Mediator-Mithr-As, or, as he was 
elsewhere denominated, the invisible deity, the 
arent of the universe, who was himself said to 
born, or produced, from a cave hewn out of a 
rock. Here the Sun, represented by a burning 
gem, which beamed forth a lustre insupportably 
splendid and Se occupied a conspicuous 
situation in the centre of the roof ; the planets 
were displayed in order around him, in studs of 
gold glittering on a rich ground of azure; the 
zodiac was splendidly represented in embossed 
old, in which the constellations Leo, or Leo 
ithriaca, and Taurus with the Sun and Lunette 
emerging from his head or back in beaten gold, 
as emblematical of the diluvian father and mother 
issuing from the ark, bore a distinguished cha. 
racter. The four ages of the world were repre. 
sented by so — oo of gold, silver, brass, 
and iron. Thus ecked with gems and pre- . 
cious stones, and knobs of burnished gold ; the 
cave appeared to the enraptured aspirant, during 
the celebration of the mysteries, illuminated, as 
it was, by innumerable lamps whieh reflected a 
thousand different colours and shades of colour, 
like the enchanting vision of a celestial palace. 
Inthe centre of the cave was a marble fountain 
of water, transparent as crystal, to supply the 
numerous basons with which the grotto was fur- 
nished for the purpose of ablution and cere- 
monial purifications. The eavern, thus orna- 
mented, furnished, and disposed, was an emblem 
of the widely extended universe, supported by the 
three quad pillars of Eternity, Fecundity, and 
Authority; and the symbols with which it was 
profusely adorned referred to every element and 
principle in nature.”—p. 71 to 73. 


We have not space to enter at large on 
the peculiar ceremonies of Persia, although 
they are enumerated with some degree of 
precision, and will afford a rich treat to 
those who have a taste for such discus- 
sions; because we intend to favour our 
readers with a copious extract from the 
ritual of Greece, as exhibited in the Diony- 
siaca ; and its importance and high degree 
of interest will be a sufficient apology for 
its length. 


“ The first actual ceremony among the Greeks 
was to purify the aspirant with water, and to 
erown him with myrtle, because the myrtle tree 
was sacred to Proserpine. He was then intro- 
duced into a small cave or vestibule, to be invested 
with the sacred habiliments; after which his 
conductor delivered him over to the mystagogue, 
whothen commenced the initiation with the pre- 
scribed formula, Exac, Exac, sore Bedndot, 
Depart hence, all ye profane ; and the guide ad- 
dressed the aspirant by exhorting him to call 
forth all his courage and fortitude, as the process 
on which he was now about to enter, was of the 
most ‘appalling nature. And being led forward 
through a series of dark passages and dismal 
caverns, to represent the erratic state of the ark 
‘while floating on the troubled surface of the di- 
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luvian waters, the machinery opens upon bim, 
He first hears the distant thunder pealing through 
the vault of heaven, accompanied by the howling 
of dogs and wild beasts; an apt representation 
of the confusion which prevailed amon the 
multiplicity of domestic and ferocious animals 
during the period of Noah’s confinement in the 
Ark. These terrific noises rapidly approach, and 
the din becomes tremendous, reverberated, as it 
doubtless was, in endless repetitions, from the 
echoing veults and lofty caverns, within whose 
inextricable mazes he was now immured. Flashes 
of vivid light now broke in upon him, and ren- 
dered the prevailing darkness more visible ; and 
by the momentary illumivation he beheld the 
appearances by which he was surrounded. Mon- 
strous shapes and apparitions, demoniacal figures, 
grinning defiance at the intruder; mystical visions 
and flitting shadows, unreal phantoms of a dog- 
like form, overwhelm him with terror. In this 
state of horrible apprehension and darkness, he 
was kept three days and nights. 

“ With passions thus excited, the aspirant was 
now made to perform the aphanism, or ceremonies 
eommemorative of the mystical death of Bacchas. 
He was covered with the Pastos or Bed: or in 
other words he was subjected to confinement in 
a close cell, that he might refiect seriously, in 
solitude and darkness, on the business he was 
engaged in ; and be reduced to a proper state of 
mind for the reception of sublime and mysterious 
truths. This was the symbolical death of the 
mysteries ; and the deliverance from confinement 
was the act of regeneration or new-birth; and 
hence the renovated aspirant was termed Supune 
or twice bern ; once from the womb of his natural 
mother, and agaiv from the Pastos of initiation. 
During the period of bis imprisonment in the 
cell, hé was alarmed by a crash resembling the 
rush of mighty waters bursting with sudden im- 
petuosity from a deep abyss, or the deafening 
fall of a tremendous cataract; for now was the 
representation displayed of the overwhelming 
waters of the deluge breaking forth from Hades 
to inundate the globe. The monstrous Typhon, 
raging in quest of Osiris, discovered the ark in 
which he had been secreted, and violently rend- 
ing it asunder, scattered the limbs of his victim 
over the face of the earth amidst the din of dis- 
solving nature. The aspirant beard the lamen- 
tations which were instituted for the death of 
their god, whose representative be was, accom- 
panied with doleful cries and bowlings of men, 
women, and animals, to symbolize the death- 
shrieks, and exclamations of terror, consternation, 
and despair, which prevailed throughout the 
world at the gutoarenl destruction of animated 
nature, and which would unquestionably salute 
the ears of Noah while enclosed within the 
vessel of safety. Then commenced the wander- 
ings of Rhea in search of the remains of Bac- 
ehus, her body begirt with a serpent, and a 
flaming torch in her hand, with lamenta- 
tions for the loss; accompanied with fran. 
tie shrieks and furious gesticulations; which 
continued, accompanied by many minute cere- 
monies, for a considerable period. The initiated, 
whether males or females, some habited in splen- 
did attire, with crowns or mitres on their heads ; 
others covered with very little clothing, now 
mixed promiscuously, and danced to the sound 
of musieal instruments played by the Corybantes ; 
blended with the howlings of despair for the dis- 
memberment of their god. The dance, progres- 
sively ineréasing in rapidity and wildness, soon 
degenerated into a miserable scene of dire con- 
fusion. The whole party, as if under the influ- 
ence of some supernatural fervour, incontinently 
threw off the remaining articles of their apparel, 
rushed amongst each other as if they were dis- 
tracted ; and vociferating that their god had been 
murdered by the,Titans, threw themselves into 
lascivious postures, and practised the most abomi- 
nable filthiness, 

_ “In the midst of all this confusion, a signal 
from the hierophant gave a sudden turn to the 
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feelings and expressions of the Mystw; their 
mourning was a into joy, and the aspirant 
was emancipated from his confinement amidst 
peals of laughter and deafening shouts of 
Evpnxaperv, Evyxaipopev, We have found it! 
Let us rejoice together! for now the Euresis, or 
discovery, was celebrated, and it was announced 
that the mangled corpse was found, and restored 
from the darkness of death to life and hope. 
A living serpent was inserted into the bosom of 
the affrighted candidate, which passing through 
his garments was taken out at the skirts of his 
robe ; and being conducted onwards, without time 
to reflect, the descent into the infernal regions 
was the next adventure he was fated to accom+ 
plish. On the banks of a sluggish stream he was 
shewn a multitude of disembodied spirits, throng- 
ing to procure a passage over the river, and 
clamorous at being refused; which represented 
the turbulent race of antediluvians who perished 
in the flood. Then the aspirant, having crossed 
the river. in a boat, was shewn the torments of 
those miserable wretches, who, for their vices, 
had been committed to the destiny of everlastin 
punishment. Here, during the intervals of how]. 
ing and lamentation, the wild aud furious shrieks 
of wo by which those lost creatures vented the 
unavailing sorrows of bitter repentance, his at- 
tendant explained the nature of the crimes which 
led to this dreadful termination ; amongst which, 
the highest degree of punishment was assigned 
to the impious race who either refused initiation, 
or betrayed the mysteries. Leaving this place of 
horror and despair, the aspirant was conducted 
forward to the sound of er music, and 
soon entered on the plains of ravishing delight 
which are the reward of the virtuous initiated. 
The perturbation of his spirits was here allayed 
by scenes in which were depicted the ever-ver- 
dant plains of Elysium ; and the souls of the just 
were exhibited in the enjoyment of those pure 
delights which constitute the reward of piety 
and virtue. The hero-gods passed in review 
before him, and he enjoyed the exliilarating 
vision, animated further by a hymn which was 
chanted on the subject of the prevailing mytho- 
logy.”—p. 107 to 115. 


From the extracts which we have already 
made, an opinion may be formed of the 
work before us ; although we regret that our 
limits al er preclude a more extended 
review, e remaining Lectures contain 
some very curious usages of our forefathers, 
the Britons and the Saxons; but we must 
refer our readers to the work itself; from 
which we do not doubt that they will derive 
considerable amusement, and reap a pro- 
portionate degree of instruction. 

— aon 
Review— The Triumphs of Scriptural and 

Rational Truth, displayed in a complete 

Refutation of the absurd Doctrines of 

the Eternal Generation of the Divine 

Logos, and the hypostatical Union of 

two Spiritual Natures in Jesus Christ, 

By Samuel Tucker, V. D. M. 8vo. pp. 

112. Fisher and Co. London. 1829. 


Tue title of this book denotes that it is no 
ordinary performance, and we are naturally 
led from its perusal to expect something 
out of the common way. In this we are 
not disappointed. It is controversial in 
its. character, fearless in its design, and 
masculine in its execution, The author, 
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without ceremony, lays his hands on prin- 
ciples that have long been cherished by a 
large body of professing Christians, and, if 
we admit his reasonings and conclusions, 
lis the lofty fabric about their ears, with 
Ee trouble than Samson carried off the 
gates of Gaza, and demolished the temple 
of the Philistines ; and like him, burying 
thousands in the overwhelming ruif. In 
every place, intrepidity and argument stare 
us in the face. The language is bold and 
nervous ; uncompromising resolution is 
visible in every sentence; the defenders 
of the principles opposed, are arraigned 
under a presumptive evidence of delin- 
uency, tried, found guilty, sentenced, and 
amiand, amidst the complacencies of con- 
quest and the triumphs of victory. 

This “ triumph of scriptural and rational 
truth” is presented to the world “In a series 
of Letters addressed to the President of the 
Wesleyan conference ; to which is added 
an expostulatory address to that conference 
as a body ;” and the whole is “ respect- 
fully dedicated to the clergy and ministers 
of the gospel of every denomination.” 

In these letters, and in this address, the 
two individuals against whom Mr, Tucker 
has chiefly levelled his artillery, are, the 
Rev. Ri Watson, and Dr. Adam 
Clarke ; two distinguished ministers in the. 
Wesleyan connexion, who, it is well 
known, have entertained different opinions 
on some points of ae theology. 
Dr. Clarke has asserted that “ the doctrine 
which cannot stand the test of a rational 
investigation cannot be true :” and, that 
“no man either can or should believe a 
doctrine that contradicts reason, though 
be- may safely credit (in any thing that 
concerns the nature of God) what is above 
his reason, and even this may be a reason 
why he should believe it.” -Mr. Watson, 
on the contrary, affirms, with equal confi- 
dence, that “‘the doctrines of the Trinity in 
Unity, and of the union of two natures in 
one nm in Christ, not only transcend, 
but contradict human reason.” Availing 
himself of this dissonance, our author draws 
from it the following conclusion. ‘Thus 
are these two fundamental articles of that 
faith, the orthodoxy of which, it appears, 
has been consecrated and confirmed by the 
united suffrages of many ages, placed in 
jeopardy by the conflicting opinions of 
these two leading and influential men in 
the Wesleyan Methodist connexion.” p. 6. 

On this controverted point, namely, 
whether it is our duty to believe any thing 
that “not only transcends, but contradicts 
human teason,” Mr. Tucker sides with 
Dr. Clarke, and argues with considerable 





force that to admit any thing to be true, 
which contradicts human reason, is to 
banish all ground of rational certainty from 
the world, and to subject the human mind 
to shackles from which there can be no 
way of escaping. Mr. Watson admits, 
that “‘ there is no passage which expressly 
asserts that the three divine persons ate 
one God (excepting 1 John v. 7. which 
is generally given up,) and no 

which in so many words states the union 
of two natures in one person in Christ.” 
From this admission, in connexion with 
discarded reason, our author argues as fol- 
lows. ‘ Hence these important doctrines, 
about which the Christian world has been 
literally fighting for so many ages, are, 
according to Mr. Watson, supported only 
by the interpretation which human reason 
puts upon the indirect evidence of scrip- 
ture, while he confesses that that evidence 
directly contradicts the testimony and con- 
viction of reason itself. -Out of the mouth ~ 
of his own witness therefore, Mr. Watson 
has elicited the condemnation of the ortho- 
doxy for which he contends.” p. 7. 

In Mr. Tucker’s first letter, these hostile 
sentiments of Dr. Clarke and Mr. Watson 
are further contrasted. This is done with 
a design to show that both cannot possibly 
be true, and to obtain ground for arguing, 
from Mr. Watson’s own language, conduct, 
and principles, that what contradicts reason 
can never become a legitimate article of 
belief. Having this in view, our author 
proceeds as follows:— 


“* Without the testimony of our reason, we can 
have no infallible evidence of the truth or false- 
hood of any portion of what has come down to 
us as a system of divine revelation, as corre- 
sponding with or differing from the well-known 
attributes of the Deity; nor can revelation be 
understood through any other medium ; and if 
not understood, it cannot be believed.”"—p. 7. 

“ What, I ask, but the judgment of Mr. Wat- 
son's reason has induced him to violate his own 
rule in the rejection of the diteraZ and unreason- 
able meaning of John vi. 53. ‘Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you,” and to assert that it 
must be taken in a sense that does appear rea- 
sonable? And yet, if he does not adopt the latter, 
and by him prohibited mode of interpretation, 
he must be a rank papist. And by what other 
authority than that of his discarded reason, does 
Mr. W. judge and decide that the predestination 
so literally and pointedly asserted on bebalf of 
“ God's elect,”’ in Rom. viii. 33 to 39, and Ephes. i. 
5to 11, must not be thus understood, but some 
other and more reasonable interpretation put upon 
these passages? And again,—when our Lord 
literally recommends us to cat off our offending 
right hand, and to pluck out our offending right 
eye, as the means of salvation, what authority 


’ but that of reason, judging of the doctrine, 


induces Mr. Watson to depart from the literaé 
and unreasonable meaning of those commands, 
and to impose upon them a figurative and more 
reasonable interpretation ¢”—>p. 8. 


We have neither time, nor room, nor in- 
clination, to follow Mr, Tucker through the 
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laborious process of his argumentation. The 


preceding phs will shew the ground 
on which he takes his stand, and furnish 
fair specimens of his mode of reasoning, 
and of his dexterity in handling the weapons 
of the controversial field. On this point his 
triumph is complete. The reasons assigned 
by Mr. Watson and others, why reason 
should be discarded, furnish the most in- 
dubitable proofs that we cannot do without 
its aid; and the efforts that are made to in- 
validate its testimony, only serve to prove 
its importance, and our inability to proceed 
even a single step, unsanctioned by its 
authority, and unassisted by its dictates. 

On the doctrine of the Trinity, which next 
comes under consideration, Mr. Tucker 
finds an ample field in which to expatiate. 
The doctrine, as it has been called, of the 
Eternal Sonship of Christ, but which might 
with more propriety be denominated name- 
ship, he unequivocally explodes, pointing 
out, with much force of argument and co- 
gency of reasoning, the absurdities which 
the supposed fact involves, Against the 
dogmas of the Athanasian creed -he erects 
some formidable batteries, which shatter its 
outworks; and underneath its citadel he 
springs his mines. We feel, however, at a 
loss to comprehend why this is introduced 
on the present occasion, or why Mr. Watson 
must be rendered amenable for all the para- 
doxes ‘which it contains, We are not aware 
that Mr. Watson has ever avowed himself 
the champion of its intolerant b perry. 
or reiterated the anathemas with which it is 
guarded. Many embody in their creeds 
the belief of a Trinity in Unity, to whom 
the dogmas of this ancient formulary ought 
not to be imputed. In this part of his 
work we think the author has by no means 
been successful. 

On the hypostatical union in the person 
of Christ, Mr. Tucker has advanced many 
Strange positions. In attacking the senti- 
ments of others, he appears more formidable 
than in furnishing a substitute less assail- 
able. ~ He can demolish with more dexterity 
than he can build, and with more ease lead 
his forces to an attack, than establish forti- 
fications that shall be invulnerable. Many 
a hand might demolish St, Paul’s cathedral, 
which could not form one of its pillars. 

During the progress of his work, the 
author asks numerous questions on many 
important topics, to which, perhaps, no satis- 
factory answers can ever a given. This 
may stagger and confound some of his 
readers ; but he must be well aware, that 
this foundation will never support a tri- 
umphal arch. On every thing connected 
with Deity, infinity, and etemity, on every 
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thing connected with the possible modes of 
the Divine subsistence, the physical nature 
of Christ, and on his incarnate character, 
and on every thing relating to the nature of 
the human soul, and its union with the 
body, similar questions may be pro 3 
but these, though totally unanswerable by 
man, can never destroy or even invalidate 
the facts they were brought to disprove. 
His own theory is equally liable to bom- 
bardment from the same quarter, but nothing 
decisive can be inferred from hence, that 
will amount to any thing more than clouds 
of dust and smoke. 

But it-is not against Mr. Watson alone 
that Mr. Tucker lifts his weapon ; he bran- 
dishes it over the head of Dr. Clarke with 
fearful menaces, and threatens castigation 
even where he inflicts no wound. On 
comparing various passages taken from 
Dr. Clarke's Commentary, and other puab- 
lications, he has found positions and expres- 
sions that seem to’ militate against each 
other ; and on the inferences which he has 
drawn from the conflicting language, he 
deals his blows with an unsparing hand. 

That Mr. Tucker possesses a gigantic 
mind, no one who reads the publication 
before us. can for a moment dowbt. It is 
equally obvious, that he can discern, with 
an eagle eye, the vulnerable parts of the 
doctrines and theories on which he lays 
his unrelenting grasp. The atmosphere, 
however, with which he is surrounded, 
sometimes ap insalubrious; and in 

roportion as this shall arrest attention, the 
force of his reasoning, and the object of 
his publication, will be defeated. 

From the President, to whom these letters 
are addressed, it is not probable that any 
reply will ever be elicited, nor is it likely 
that the Wesleyan conference will deign to 
notice the concluding expostulation, It 
may not, however, on this account be with- 
out its influence through silent operation. 
With a formidable inspector marching in 
the rear of their proceedings, they may 
learn a lesson of caution, and weigh with 
due deliberation the effects of their mea- 
sures, before. they introduce any innova- 
tions, or enforce with coercion any thing 
that is not founded on the most unquestion- 
able authority of the word of God. 

Events of recent occurrence in various 

uarters, are monitors that should not be 
ye Se They furnish indications of 
voleanic ground, and many have viewed 
them as ics of a crisis we are un- 
willing to antici While the results 
were lodged in futurity, few were di 

to predict that resistance would have the 
hardihood to defy authority. If this had 
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been foreseen, we feel persuaded that power 
would have chosen a less thorny path, and 
investigation would have turned her face 
towards another quarter. But although 
what is past cannot be recalled, those who 
are interested in the portentous issue 
should not forget, that what has already 
happened may again take place, and that 
the ‘same causes, still at work, may pro- 
duce similar effects; or, operating on a 
more gigantic scale, may lead to a catas- 
trophe more formidable in its nature, and 
more disastrous in its consequences. 








Review.—Three Phrenological Essays: 
1. On Morality. 2. The Best Means 
of obtaining Happiness. 3. On Vene- 
ration. John Epps, M.D. Lec- 
turer on Materia Medica, Chemistry, 
$c..§c. Sc. 12mo. pp. 115. Simpkin. 
London. 1829. 


Iw this little work, the truth of phrenology is 
assumed with nearly as much confidence as 
if it had already taken its station among the 
sciences, by the universal consent of man- 
kind. Connected with this assumption, it 
“claims to itself the dignity of being that 
system which exhibits a true knowledge of 
the human mind. Viewed as a science, it 
embraces an acquaintance with the mental 
powers, their combinations, and the laws 
regulating their action: as an art, the prac- 
tice of ascertaining, by examination of the 
head, the powers of the mind, and the 
means of improving the physical or material 
constitution of the brain, and of the nervous 
system.” Preface.—These, it must be con- 
fessed, are bold pretensions, in which it is 
to be apprehended that the organ of pre- 
sumption is more developed than that of 


modesty. 

In the first of these Essays, the author 
moralizes upon the phrenological organs, 
and, with a little dexterity, contrives to 
arrange them under the banners of Chris- 
tianity, which we soon find is a system of 
phrenology, only without the name. No 
one, perhaps, will doubt that the faculties 
which he enumerates, may reasonably be 
supposed to operate as he has described, 
though we are rather at a loss to compre- 
hend what advantage can be derived from 
the quaint and forensic terms by which 
they are designated. Still less can we dis- 
cover the connexion which is presumed to 
subsist between the mental faculty and the 
external ‘organ of development; and, for 
aught we perceive to the contrary, his book 
would have been equally intelligible and 
‘instructive, if Phrenology had ‘never been 
born. To identify, therefore, the faculties 
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of the mind, and the manner in which they 
_— in relation to Christianity, with the 
phrenological system, we can only view as 
an attempt purely gratuitous. 

The Second Essay proceeds much = 


the same assumptions as the first. e 
effects resulting from the operation of Chris- 
tian principles upon the mental faculties we 
can easily comprehend, except so far as 
they are obscured by the nomenclature of 
Gall and Spurzheim. 

The Third Essay certainly ranks the high- 
est in our estimation. It contains many 
nice, yet judicious, marks of discrimination 
between the influence of genuine religion on 
the mind, and mere animal excitement. 
Outward. devotion is justly delineated by its 
appropriate characteristics, which reach not 
the heart, nor arise from propriety of motive 
or purity of principle: while that which 
emanates from the legitimate source of all 
excellence supplies a power and an incen- 
tive to action, which can no otherwise be 
obtained. The former results from the 
operation of the mere animal faculties; but 
the latter calls into activity all the higher 
energies of the soul. In this view, making 
due allowance for the terms of désignation, 
this essay may be perused with much ad- 
vantage by all who wish to know wherein 
real religion differs from that which is nomi- 
nal; and who are anxious to cherish a 
warmth of true religious feelings, without 
degenerating into enthusiasm and fanati- 
cism. 

Throughout the whole we have uniformly 
observed, that the author has carefully avoid- 
ed the dangerous undertaking of assigning 
cause and effect for the phenomena of men- 
tal faculty and organie development. He 
merely notices the organs as indications 
of inward propensities, and turns immedi- 
ately to the moral advantages that may be 
gathered from this discoveréd association. 
Without attempting either to defend the 
phrenological system, or to treat it with 
contempt, it appears to have suffered no 
small injury from the zeal of its injudicious 
advocates ; who, not satisfied with having 
pointed out the organic indications which 
they think they have discovered, proceed 
from these associations to trace the relation 
of cause and effect. These attempts have 
subjected their system to many severe re- 
marks, which its most ardent admirers have 
never yet been able fairly to repel; and 
doubt, indecision, and ‘scepticism’ have fol- 
lowed as natural consequences. 

As containing three essays, which trace a 
relation between the mental faculties, moral 
action, and the infiuence of religious prin- 
ciple, this little volume is certainly entitled 
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to respect; but, excepting in names, we 
find no bridge over which we can walk into 
the region of phrenology. In the beams 
of this “sun, human nature being the world 
it illuminates,” there can be no doubt that 
many intelligent persons delight to bask. 
For our parts, we view it as a respectable 
successor to animal magnetism; but not 
being favoured with a prophetic spirit, we 
dare not predict its fate. 
——~@——_. 


Review.— Miscellaneous Sermons preach- 
ed in the Parish Church of Chelten- 
ham. By the Rev. Francis Close, A. M. 
8vo. pp. 500. Hatchard. London. 
1829. 


Tue author of these discourses is not un- 
known in the theological world. Within 
the sphere of his ministerial labours, his 
talents, his piety, and his zeal, are duly 
appreciated, both by his congregation and 
his neighbours; and, through the medium 
of the press, the public have long since 
been made acquainted with his name, and 
the uctions of his pen. 
sermons which compose this vo- 

lume are avowedly miscellaneous. This 
circumstance, however, is not likely either 
to diminish their importance, or to obstruct 
their usefulness ; for among the great mass 
of sermon -readers, there are but few who 
have either leisure or inelination to range 
through a system of divinity in a connected 
series, and fewer still who can retain in 
consecutive order a recollection of the 
numerous branches and dependencies into 
which such an arrangement would diverge. 

These discourses, however, though ex- 
empt from the preceding observation, be- 
cause wholly detached from each other, 
stand connected in another point of union, 
by an affinity’ more indissoluble, and a 
relation more interesting, Assuming the 
same dress, and supporting each its re- 
spective branch of one common character, 
they harmoniously enter the region of vital 
Christianity, and bring before the reader 
many of the great and momentous truths of 
revelation, In some particular phrases 
and expressions, the peculiar features of 
the author’s creed make their a ‘ 
but his local views are rarely delivered in 
language at which any candid person can 
find just occasion to take offence. Through- 
out the whole he seems rather to aim at 
alarming the consciences, affecting the 
hearts, and reforming the lives of his 
hearers, than to proselyte either them, or his 
readers, to the technicalities of a party. 

To profound argument these discourses 
make no pretensions. The fundamental 
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truths of Christianity are assumed on the 
basis of its authority, and from its doctrines 
and precepts the author's more powerful 
appeals are drawn, From this source he 
has derived numerous topics of reasoning, 
which, with commendable ingenuity, he 
uniformly enforces with a considerable 
degree of energy. The language is plain 
but nervous, unadorned with metaphor, 
but never languishing through the want of 
—. It is picuous without being 

ious, ~_, e@ ideas intended to be 
communicated are rarely interru a 
su = of epithets, — 

evertheless, we cannot avoid noticing, 
that, between the warmth of his invitations 
to sinners, the reasons he assigns why they 
do not come to Christ for the blessings so 
essential to their eternal happiness, and the 
secrecy which lies con in his creed, 
there is a strange inconsistency. No invi- 
tation can cause a dead man to start into 
life; and if he who urges the solicitation 
possess, and yet withhold the principle of 
vitality, which he calls on the dead man to 
exercise, his nsions are as hypocritical, 
as his injustice would be flagrant, should 
he afterward restore him to animation, and 
then punish him for not complying with 
the previously impossible mandate. These 
incongtuities, however, belong less to the 
author, than to the hypothesis which holds 
him in fetters. 

But, notwithstanding this anomaly, these 
discourses, having their principal bearing 
upon experimental and practical godli- 
ness, may be perused with much advan- 
tage, by all communities of Christians, 
though divided from each other by their 
habits of reflection, and the dogmas of the 
sehools in which they have received their 
religious education. Love to God, an 
acceptance of his offers of salvation 
through Christ, and a conformity to the 
principles of the gospel, are inculcated and 
enforced by very powerful motives ; and keep- 
ing these in view, we strongly recommend 


this volume to the attention of our readers. 


o> 


‘Revrew.—On the Rise and Decline of 


Particular Mortal Diseases. By Ed- 
ward Blackmore, M.D., one of the 
Physicians of the Plymouth Dispen- 

Plymouth. Rous. Wimple 
Street. 1829. 


Tus pamphlet contains a selection from 

the Transactions of the Plymouth Institu- 

tion, founded on observations made during 

the last twenty-five . It is an attempt 

to ascertain the law of mortality, in vv 

of its- distribution on various ages in 
2u 
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both sexes. In his introductory remarks, 
Mr. Blackmore informs his readers, that 
the subject of this paper is contained in 
the following passage of Malthus’s Essay 
on the Principle of Population. 


“ Nature will not be defeated in her purposes ; 
the necessary mortality must come in some form 
or other ; andthe extirpation of one disease, will 
only be the signal for the birth of another, per- 
haps more fatal. We cannot lower the waters of 
misery by pressing them down in different places, 
which must necessarily make them rise somewhere 
else, —the only way in which we can hope to effect 
our purpose, is by drawing them off. Ina countr 
which keeps its population at a certain standard, 
if the average number of marriages and births be 

iven, it is evident that the average number of 

eaths will. be also given;. and the channel 
through which the great stream of mortality is con- 
tantlyflowing,will always carryoff a given quantity. 
Now, if we stop up any of the given channels, it 
is most perfectly clear, that the stream must run 
with greater force through some of the other 
channels ; that is, if we eradicate some diseases, 
others will become more fatal. In this case, the 
only distinguishable cause is the damming up a 
necessary outlet of mortality. The way in which 
it operates, is probably by increasing poverty, in 
consequence ofa supply of labour too rapid for 
the demand. Ifthe cow-pox should extirpate the 
small-pox,and yet the number of marriages con- 
tinue the same, we shall fing a very perceptible 
difference in the increased mortality of some 
other disease. Nothing could prevent this, but a 
start in agriculture.”—vol. ii. b. iv. ¢. 5. 


The theory laid down by Malthus in 
the preceding extract, Dr. Blackmore has 
illustrated by a variety of tables, founded 
upon the increase and decrease of various 
diseases, taken at distinct periods, in re- 
ference to their mortal effects on each sex, 
in their varied stages of life. In the result 
of these tables the author seems to have 
demonstrated the accuracy of the data on 
which Malthus had founded his observa- 
tions; and on the whole they present us 
with a gloomy picture of the stern con- 
ditions on which human life is held. 

In the construction of his tables, and in 
the calculations and facts on which they 
are established, Dr. Blackmore has evinced 
much diligence in research, and much 
precision in detail; but we regret that he 
has not extended his physiological obser- 
vations beyond the mere facts and theory 
they were intended to illustrate. So far 
as they proceed, we peruse them with an 


intensity of interest, from a conviction that. 


all mankind are involved in their issues ; 
but no gleam of hope is afforded us, that 
any real panacea has ever yet been found, 
or that it lies within the range of human 
discovery. - It is admitted, that the healing 
art may in many cases mitigate the causes 
of mortality, and, in some departments of 
affliction, arrest the progress of death ; but 
while it presents a shield against his shafts 
in one place, it leaves another more vul- 
nerable, and of this the king of terrors 
never fails to take all due advantage. 
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To medical men, in their respective 
spheres of active operation, this pamphlet 
will furnish much data for professional 
inquiry and observation, and supply other 
readers with an ample field for serious 
reflections; while in its grand result it 
teaches all, the necessity and importance 
of preparing to meet an evil which threa- 
tens us at every step we take in life, and 
which no human art or power can enable 
us either to annihilate or elude. 


_—— 


Review.—Moral and Sacred Poetry, 
selected and arranged by the Rev. T. 
Wilcocks and Rev. T, Horton. 12mo. 
pp- 310. Byers, Devonport. 1829. 

Severac selections of poetry, bearing in 
many respects a strong resemblance to this 
volume, have lately passed under our in- 
spection. In character indeed they have 
not been uniform, much depending upon 
the taste, the judgment, and the moral feel- 
ings of the selector, together with the spirit 
by which he is actuated, and the predomi- 
nant principles which govern his mind. 
These will generally appear in the objects 
of his choice, and leave scattered through- 
out his pages some visible traces of his 
mental levity or seriousness of disposition. 
Few, however, have fallen into our hands, in 
which we have not found more to admire 
than to condemn, though candour compels 
the acknowledgment, that while the articles 
contained in some, have justly earned their 
meed of praise, by the elegance of their 
diction, the harmony of their versification, 
and the purity of the sentiments they con- 
vey, others have found, in splendid inoffen- 
siveness, their principal, if not their only 
recommendation. 

In the volume now before our tribunal, 
we have discovered much to command our 
approbation, and, with the exception of a 
few inaccuracies in transcribing, nothing to 
demand any reprehension. It is an elegant 
bouquet, gathered from the highly culti- 
vated gardens of our most illustrious bards, 
and so arranged as to attract the eye by its 
variegated and brilliant colours ; and which, 
after each flower has regaled our senses, with 
its own peculiar hue and fragrance, imparts 
fresh delight by the delicious aroma which 
results from the combination of the whole. 

Of the articles themselves there can be 
but one opinion. In the works of our most 
celebrated poets, they have long since passed 
the ordeal of criticism, and receiving in their 
indigenous soil the awards which their 
respective merits had a right to claim, they 
cannot be supposed to have suffered any 
deterioration from being transplanted into a 
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parterre, where their formerly half-concealed 
beauties, will appear in all the glory of their 
native colouring and perfume. 

The very numerous pieces inserted in this 
selection, are arranged under the following 
general heads :—God; Creation; Provi- 
dence; Rural and Descriptive; Word of God 
in Redemption ; Religion; Paraphrase of 
Scripture ; Sentimental and Pathetic ; Time 
and Eternity; Miscellaneous. Under these 
general topics their various branches are 
respectively introduced, but all are in strict 
conformity with the leading title. 

The pages are neatly and closely printed, 
and the book itself is put out of hand with 
much elegance. It has an engraved title- 
page, ornamented with a beautiful vignette, 
which confers an equal honour on the 
genius which gave birth to the design, and 
to the artist which transferred it to the plate. 
These however, are but minor considerations, 
when compared with what the volume con. 
tains, 

Including about four hundred articles, no 
deficiency in variety can be apprehended ; 
and in proportion as these are combined 
with accompanying excellencies, entertain- 
ment and instruction will go hand in hand. 
On looking through the whole, the reader 
will find many coruscatiens of thought, and 
associations of terms and ideas, which will 
charm by their novelty, and by their innate 
vigour leave a deep and lasting impression 
on his mind. 

The sentiments every where inculcated, 
are either decidedly religious, or of a highly 
exalted moral character. Having examined 
them with due attention, we now add with 
much pleasure, that we do not recollect a 
single stanza of which the reverend com- 
pilers need be ashamed. Equally free from 
the dogmas of sectarianism, and the in- 
tolerance of bigotry, a vigorous pulsation of 
religious feeling may be found in several 
articles, 

“Twined with the wreaths Parnassian 
yield,” 

while in others, to which these exalted epi- 

thets can only be partially applied, it will 

be difficult to find in any line a thought 

“Which angels might not hear, or virgins tell.” 


laurels 
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Review.—The | Cambrian - Quarterly 
Magazine and Celtic Repertory. 8vo. 
No.1. Hughes. London. 





Tue spirit of intellectual enterprise has, 
we perceive, reached at length the fast- 
nesses of Snowden and Penmaen Mawr, 
and the descendants of the Llewelyns and | 
Cadwaladers of old, have felt the kindlings 


of literary ambition. Laying aside their 
genealogies and their boast of primoge- 
niture, we behold them now entering the 
arena of English competition. Hitherto 
they have lain bound, like their own Owen 
Lawgoch, by the = of prejudice; but 
we sincerely hope that having once broken 
their fetters, they will not suffer themselves 
to be again enslaved. 

That there are clever men in the Prin- 
cipality is evident from the work now 
under notice; its contents are of that mis~- 
cellaneous kind, which usually characterize 
periodical publications; but several of the 
articles exhibit the workings of minds not 
altogether unaccustomed to think. A few 
of the shorter papers are light as legendary 
lore can make them, while others are 
marked by all the gravity of antiquarian 
speculation and research; most of these 
are, however, upon subjects of importance, 
and cannot but prove highly interesting to 
all who take pleasure in an acquaintance 
with the early history of mankind, and of 
their own primitive institutions, 

The work alsd contains some pretty 
pieces of poetry, as well original, as 
translations from the Welsh. Of the latter 
kind is the following, contributed, we be- 
lieve, by Dr. Owen Pugh. It is curious 
as a specimen of the style of sacred poetry, 
about five hundred years ago. The origi- 
nal stanzas, we are informed, “are ex- 
tracted from a manuscript ‘at Hengwrt, the 
contents of which are miscellaneous, and 
which was written about the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century. The origi- 
nal verses never have been printed, and 
they are a fair specimen of the religious 
compositions of the bards of the fourteenth 
century. 

Teach me, O God! the one mysterious, stay of the 
realm of heaven, 
Creator of a holy people, and the guardian, 


Of unfailing name, thou unerring judge, 
The awful mystery of thy grace divine! 


Teach me, O God! the one mysterious, the sure 
stay of active talent, 

To attain, before my death, 

A prudent disposition, thou support of virtues ! 

In a splendid course of fair reward, by thy good 


will. 
Of the white sacred wafer has been made, with 
Latin rite, 


The body of the Son of Mary, the great king: 
Most agonizing gore did bathe the tender side 
And perforated feet: and his blood was wine. 


If some did but consider well of Jesu’s merits, 
And his bruised breast, his gore! 

How dreadful thus to pierce with spikes 

The sacred body of my mighty Father! 


Be mine to praise the Three that enter through 
the form of bread, 

To be the essential Son of God bimself; 

And they the three supremely wise, in purity com- 
bined, = 

Through heaven, He transforms the three to be in 
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Three enemies to man, thou triune God, there are 

‘To sink him down in sin: 

The devil ; and bis vice ; and this a world so foul 
and frail ; 

How Bay the adverse bondage blended with our 


It is meet for me to pray, thou Lord! the sacred 
guide of free desire! 

Onevery day and every nightthesame: . 
In private thou art the director, the reeorder of the 
wealth 

ace; thon, my true Father, my unerring 
ight.—p. 60. 

—_—_ 


Review.—Roman History for Youth, 
illustrated by Seventy-six Engravings, 
Jrom original Drawings by W. H. 
Brooke, 1 engraved by H. White, 

Esq., with a serves of Questions, and 

References for their Solution, by Thos. 

Rose. Fisher & Co. London. 1829. 


Wuen old Rome, anxious to know its 
destiny, employed augurs to consult the 
flight of birds, no conception was enter- 
tained, that a period would arrive, when 
the essentials of its voluminous history 
would be comprised within the narrow 
compass of twelve sixpenny numbers; yet 
such is the fate that has overtaken it, in 
the volume now before us. The empire of 
Rome, however, sustained from the sword 
of Mahomet, an injury of which its history 
cannot complain from the pen of Mr. 
Rose. The former led to the dismember- 
ment of its provinces, and an extinction of 
the Roman name, while the latter has com- 
pressed the leading features of its history 
into an essence, and given a consolidation 
to its ancient glory. 

In this epitome of Roman history, its 
more prominent characteristics are pre- 
served, and its leading events are con- 
nected together in a brief, but regular 
series. Many important branches, as we 
might naturally expect in this compendium, 
are either, over in silence, or only 
slightly touched; but he who makes him- 
self fully acquainted with the facts, the 
incidents, and the narrations embodied in 
this abridgment, as they rose, and gave 
place to others, while descending in chro- 
nological order on the stream of time, 
will prove himself a greater proficient in 
the knowledge of its revolutionary transac- 
tions, the turbulence of its power, and the 
intrigues of its factions, than many who 
have spent seven years at school in col- 
lecting materials to write its epitaph. 

The numerous vings are intimately 
connected with the events recorded, and 
in their united co-operation they mutually 
illustrate each other. To the author this 
moust have been a work of no small diffi- 
eulty, as every one acquainted with the 


Of 


Rewview.—Roman History—Brief Survey of Books. 
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undertaking must be aware, that to dilate 
was a much more easy task than to compress. 
Mr. Rose has, however, undertaken the 
more arduous and in its execution 
has displayed his ingenuity and judgment 
to considerable advantage. 

The work is designed for the use of 
young persons, and for schools, and to 
both of these it will prove an important 
acquisition. It contains two well-executed 
maps of the Roman dominions; and the 
last number embodies, in an Appendix, 
two- hundred and forty questions, relating 
| to the leading transactions recorded in the 
| preceding history, all referring to the pages 
| in which they occur. These, while serving 
| to exercise and refresh the memory of the 
reader, will add essentially to the value of 
the book, 





— 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Stories from the History of Scot- 
land, by the Rev. Absent Lo 
(Simpkin, London,) now come before us 
in a second edition, by no means infe- 
rior, either in appearance or contents, to 
its elder brother, which we reviewed some 
months since. The history of Scotland is 
full of incidents, rende in many re- 
spects remarkably interesting, by the pre- 
vailing manners of the age in which they 
occurred, and the liar character of the 
people to whom they refer. Hence, these 
stories are generally tinged with gloom, 
and too frequently stained with blood. 
Yet such is the prominence of their dis- 
tinguishing features, that they impart to 
the reader a melancholy gratification, which 
can hardly be defined; but which will live 
in his recollection, when the fictions of 
romance shall be consigned to oblivion. 

2. Illustrations of Natural History, 
| embracing a series of Engravings, and 
| descriptive Accounts of the most interest- 
| ing and popular Genera and Species of 
| the pate World, (Longman, London,) 
| appear before us in numbers, of which we 
| have three. Each contains three neatly 
| executed plates, and the descriptive ac- 
counts are in every respect appropriate. 
When complete, we have no doubt that it 
will be an ornamental, useful, and enter- 
taining work. 

3. Practical Information by the Society 
Sor superseding the necessity of Climbing 
Boys, with a description of Glass’s im- 
proved Machinery for cleansing Chimneys, 


¢Bagster, London,) is a pam which 
evinces much humanity in bebalf of that 
degraded class of our fellow-creatures, the 
climbing boys, many of whom are stolen, 
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others sold by their unnatural J nae and | ing missions to foreign . Could all 
not a few taken from wo ses. It] the sects into which the Christian world is 


furnishes ample evidence, that by the 
machinery recommended, every object can 
be obtained for which boys of tender age 
are employed, We are glad to find these 
machines daily getting more and more 
into use and reputation, and hope the time 
is not distant when the miserable victims 
of poverty and misfortune, will no longer 
be found to reproach, by their wretched- 
ness, the regulations of civilized society. 

4. Dialogues on Purgatory and Indul. 
gences, between Paul and Murphy, by 
Jacob Stanley, (Stephens, London,) have 
both argument and humour to recommend 
them. The author appears to be well 
acquainted with the subject he undertakes 
to discuss, and knows how to manage the 
controversy between the contending parties. 
So far as the dialogues have proceeded, 
for they are to appear in numbers, he has 
stated the Roman Catholic arguments in 
their full force, as well as introduced the 
Protestant champion to combat and repel 
their energy. Nothing short of this would 
entitle his observations to respect. He 
who cannot fairly meet his antagonist, 
should never dare him to the field. From 
the specimen before us, we augur for Paul 
a successful issue of his conflict with 
Murphy. 

5.-Refutation of the Heretical Doc- 
trine promulgated by the Rev. Edward 
Irving, respecting the Person and Atone. 
ment of Christ, by J. A. Haldane, (Ham- 
ilton, London,) is a pamphlet which bears 
hard on the wild freaks of the Scottish 
divine. Among his eccentric speculations, 
Mr. Irving has‘ of -late been floundering 
about in the slough of unfulfilled pro- 
phecy, to the great amusement of his ene- 
mies, and the sincere regret of the more 
sober part of his genuine friends. In this 
Serbonian region, this highly talented, and 
morally respectable individual, seems to 
have lost nearly all his usefulness, and, 
while wandering in the fogs of his own 
creating, to have come within hail of the 
shores of Socinianism. Here Mr. Hal- 
dane discovers his situation, and lifts his 
voice to warn him of surrounding danger. 
It is a spirited tract, containing many 
serious charges, many pointed arguments, 
and many shrewd observations, which it is 
incumbent on Mr. Irving to repel. 

6. New Model of Christian Missions 
to Popish, Mahometan, and Pagan 
Nations, explained in four letters to a 
Jriend, (Holdsworth, London,) proposes, 
as its fundamental ‘principle, the mutual 
co-operation of all true Christians, in:send. 





divided, be induced thus to combine and 
concentrate their exertions, there can be no 
doubt that many advantages would result 
from their harmonious concurrence ; but 
we must not forget that the land of Utopia 
has never yet been discovered, and until 
that shall effected, we may hope in 
vain for the establishment of an Universal 
Missionary Society. Into all the details 
of the author we can fully enter, and nearly 
all his conclusions we readily admit. The 
great defect lies at the foundation. He 
might with as much reason hope that the 
monarchs of the world will co-operate in 
establishing a partnership concern in uni~- 
versal empire, as that the religious factions 
of Christendom will ever amalgamate their 
energies; and till this shall be done, the 
whole must be consigned to the dominions 
of chimera. We, however, give the author 
credit for the purity of his intentions, and 
should rejoice to think that the plan he 
recommends, lay within the range of pro- 
bable practicability. 

7. Ihe Young Christian’s Pocket 
Library of Religious Knowledge, (Fisher, 
London,) was noticed in our last, when its 
first number only had appeared. Since 
that time, eighteen more have been pub- 
lished, which, on close inspection, fully 
justify our former anticipations. The 
articles being chiefly of an experimental 
and practical nature, are calculated to be 
useful to the reader; and, indeed, nothing 
short of this was to be expected, when we 
advert to the celebrated divines whose 
works have furnished the selections. 


A 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
JULY, 1829. 

Tue sun enters the sign Leo on the 23d, 
at 1 minute past 5 in the morning, his 
declination on the ist is 23 degrees 8 
minutes north, and on the 31st, 18 de- 
grees 18 minutes north; his semi-diame- 
ter on the 1st, is 15 minutes, 45 seconds, 
and 5 tenths; and on the 25th, 15 minutes, 
46 seconds, and 7 tenths; his semi-dia- 
meter occupies 1 minute, 8 seconds, and 
5 tenths in ing the meridian on the 
1st, and on the 25th, 1 minute, 7 seconds, 
and 1 tenth; his hourly motion in space 
on the ist is 2 minutes and 23 seeconds; 
and on the 25th, 2 minutes, 23 seconds, 
and 3 tenths, He rises on the ist at 45 
minutes past 3, and sets at 15 minutes 
past 8; and on the 31st he rises: at 17 
minutes past 4, and sets at 43 rninutes 
past 7: he is in perigee on the 2nd. _ 
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The moon is new on the ist, at 45 
minutes past 4 in the morning, in the 9th 
degree of Cancer, having upwards of 4 
degrees south latitude; she enters her first 
quarter on the 9th at 31 minutes past 6 
in the morning, in the 16th degree of 
Libra, having about one degree north lati- 
tude; she is full on the 16th, at 42 
minutes past 2 in the afternoon, in the 
23d degree of Capricorn, having upwards 
of 4 degrees north latitude; on the 23d, 
at 14 minutes past 6 in the morning, she 
enters her last quarter in 30th degree of 
Aries, having above 2 degrees south lati- 
tude, and she again changes on the 30th, 
at 39 minutes past 5 in the morning in 
the 6th degree of Leo, having above 4 
degrees south latitude. She passes Mer- 
cury on the ist, at 40 minutes past 4 in 
the afternoon; Venus and Mars on the 
2d, the former planet at 20 minutes past 4 
in the morning, and the latter at noon. 
On the 3d at 7 minutes past 5 in the 
morning, she is in conjunction with Saturn, 
and on the 13th, at 45 minutes past 4 in 
the morning, she passes Jupiter. She 
crosses the ecliptic in her ascending node 
on the 8th, and in her descending on the 
20th: she is in apogee on the 6th, and in 
perigee on the 18th. 

The planets Mercury, Venus, Mars, and 
Saturn, are all too near the sun to become 
objects of contemplation to the astronomer 
this month. The noble planet Jupiter is 
conspicuous in the constellation Scorpio, 
and with his satellites forms an interesting 
object for the telescopic observer. There 
are two visible eclipses of his first satellite ; 
one on the 12th, at 31 minutes 17 seconds 
past 10 in the evening; the other on the 
28th, at 50 minutes 5 seconds past 8 in 
the evening. This planet sets on the ist 
at 53 minutes past 1 in the morning, and 
on the 25th at 11 minutes past 12 at 
night. The appearance of the heavens at 
sun-set on the ist, is the same as last 
month, with the exception that the most 
western of the constellations have sunk 
beneath the horizon, and the whole of 
them appearing more westerly. 


—_@-—_ 


PRECESSION OF THE EQUINOXES. 
Mr. Epiror, 

Srr,—In my last communication I sub- 

jected my theory of motion in opposition 


to that of universal gravitation, to an arith- 
metical test, which I am_ convinced will 





delight and surprise every real votary of 
truth; and I now send another proof, in 
regard to a curious problem, about which, | 


in Newton’s Principia, there is so much 
elaborate mystification. The cause which 
I assign would be a quantity of motion 
lost, if it did not produce this effect, and 
in the two bodies, most within our reach 
and measure, the cause and effect exactly 
coincide. 

I verily believe that Newton could not 
have attempted to mystify this and other 
subjects, if he had not had wrong measures 
of the celestial motions, for in his time the 
distance of the sun was taken at only half. 
its true quantity, and hence there did not 
appear to be the true agreement between 
phenomena and the causes. Hence fal- 
lacious theories were adopted. 

Many other proofs, equally new and 
curious, from considering Nature in con- 
nexion with the theory of motion, and 
with true measures of phenomena, could 
be adduced ; but I fear to be thought an 
encroacher on your pages on subjects 
which, though of momentous -interest, are 
not understood by, or interesting to, the 
great mass of readers. 

R. Pariurrs. 


Knightsbridge, April, 25, 1829. 


The precession of the equinoxes, or the 
recession of nodes, universally, is exactly 
equal to one circumference of the planet, 
for the recession of the node is caused 
solely by the very simple circumstance of 
the planet making one revolution, and 
gaining that quantity of motion, owing to 
its turning once on its axis, while it per- 
Jorms its orbit ; hence there is one revo- 
lution as an incidental or accidental cir- 
cumstance, and the year or period is 
longer than the orbit by the quantity of 
one revolution. 

Thus the precession of the terrestrial 
equinoxes goes round the ecliptic in 
25,868 years, and the earth’s whole orbit 
is 590,500,000 miles, being 22,830 miles 
per annum for the ecliptic quantity, which, 
reduced to the terrestrial equator as cosine 
of 23} degrees, 91,706, to radius it is 
exactly 24,886 miles, or the true and exact 
circumference of the revolving equator. 

Again, the moon’s nodes fall back in 
223 lunations, through the whole circle of 
her orbit, which is about 1,500,000 miles 
round, and consequently she falls back 
in each lunation 6690 miles, but as her 
axis and orbit are inclined 6°40’, the 
cosine 99324 is to radius as 6690 to 6750 
nearly, while her calculated circumference 
is about 6760 miles; which quantity of 
motion the moon gains in every revolution, 
and crosses her node, or the plane of her 
orbit, that quantity sooner, 


‘ 
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These coincidences .cannot be acci- 
dental, and they prove that the recession 
of nodes is simply and solely caused by 
one rotation on the axis, while one revo- 
lution is performed around an orbit. 


Qe 


OBSERVATIONS ON AN ARTICLE ENTITLED 
“ WITCHCRAFT.” 
(Inserted col. 510.) 


Mr. Epiror, 
Srr,—No one of your readers could derive 
more satisfaction from the article on the 
Witch of Endor, (col. 307,) than myself; 


but I was certainly much disappointed in a | 


more recent one on Witchcraft. The de- 
scription of the evil eye seems to have been 
taken out of some old author, and, to me 
at least, it appears at variance with anatomy 
and physiology, since, though I am willing 
to allow noxious effluvia to exude from dis- 
eased bodies, and to be communicable by 
the circumambient air, I cannot discover 
how this theory can possibly apply to the 
eye,—and my objections are founded on 
the following reasons : 

The eye is a peculiar organ adapted to 
the reception and conveyance of the rays of 
light through its various coats and lenses to 
the retina, and thence to the common sen- 
sorium in the brain. It is also calculated, 
by its power of variation of form, position, 
and brightness, which, though minute, are 
easily distinguishable, to aid the other fea- 
tures in the expression of the several pas- 
sions, as rage, envy, hatred, &c. This it 
does by the energy of nervous action com- 
municated to its coats from the optic nerve, 
which nerve receives its impression from 
the brain, in common with the other in- 
voluntary nerves of the body, being acted 


upon by the ideas, in consequence of the | 


mysterious effect of unison between the 
mental and bodily energies; and thus, by 
either a quick glance or steady gaze, it pro- 
duces, perhaps by sympathy, the influence 
of fear in the person against whom it is 
directed. Thus the imagination of im- 
pending evil is yenerated, and we know 
many instances of looks of this kind, by 
mere mental association, producing death 
in the individuals against whom they were 
directed. 

But the article in question goes further, 
and supposes a malignant epidemic effluvium 
to be conveyed by the look, capable of 
generating pestilence in man and beast. 
Now, sir, the eye consists of a number of 
very sensible and tender coats, which in- 
close fluids of various densities, whose 
healthy state can alone insure that fluidity 
and transparency, which will enable them 


On “ Witchcraft.” —Gleanings. 
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to receive and transmit the rays of light, 
and consequently the images of objects, 
distinctly to the retina. We find inflam- 
mation in the eye, which, by increased 
heat, thickening those fluids, will render 
the vision indistinct; and the passage of 
the rays of light occasions violent pain in 
the optic never with which they commu- 
nicate. If we suppose a pestilential hu- 
mour capable of conveying infection to 
man, and beast, the inflammation occa- 
sioned by such a humour passing through 
the optic nerve and fluids of the eye, (by 
which alone it could pass,) would be so 





instantaneous and acrimonious, that the in- 
| stant loss of sight would be the conse- 
| quence ; and the power of injuring in this 
| manner again would be effectually pre- 
vented,—as “the hand to fling the dart” 
would be paralyzed. 

E. G, B. 


GLEANINGS. 


Cost of a Waterloo Medal—A_ Frenchman, meeting 
an English soldier with a Waterloo medal, began 
sneeringly to animadvert on our goverument for be- 
stowing such a trifle, which did not cost them three 
francs. “‘ That is true, to be sure,” replied the hero, 
‘it did not cost the English government three franks, 
but it cost the French a Ni on. 

Black Fly in Turnips.—The following method is said 
to be effective against the ravages of the black fly : 
let the turnip seed lie a short time among flowered 
sulphur, and then sow the seed and sulphur together. 


Caution to Landlords —In a trial at York Assizes 

Mr. Justice Bayley took occasion to remark, that * it 
might useful for landlords to know, that by a 
recent act of Parliament it was enacted, that if any 
alehouse-keeper was convicted of being drunk 
should not be capable of being licensed for a public- 
house for three years.” 
_ Indigo.—The culture of the indigo plant has been 
introduced into the French colony of Senegal, in 
Africa, with complete success. Letters thence state, 
that the produce of their crops rivals the indigo of 
Bengal ; and the establishment of a national compavy 
for the cultivation of it is agitated in France. 

Made Dishes.—\nstead of “‘ Dolet me send you some 


more of this mock turtle’—‘* Another patty”—“ Sir, 
some of this trifle,’—““I must insist upon your try- 
ing this nice melon;” the langua of tality 


ge 

should rather run thus :—‘ Shall 1 send you a fit of 
the colic, Sir”’ ‘ Pray Jet me have the pleasure of 
giving you a + in your stomach.” “‘ Sir, et me help 
you to a little gentle bilious head-eche.” ‘* Ma’am, 
you_surely cannot refuse a touch of inflammation in 
the bowels.” 
If you feed on rich sauces, drink deep of strong wine, 
In the morn go to bed, and not till night dine : 
And the order of nature thus turned topsy turvy! 
You'll quickly contract palsy, jaundice, and — ye 

Dr. Kitchener's Housekeeper’s Oracle. 

Cheap Antidote.—There is not a house in the king- 
dom that does not contain a certain remedy for poigon- 
ing, if instantly administered. it is nothing more 
than two tea- msful of made mustard mixed in 
warm water. It acts as an instantaneous emetic. 
Making thissimple antidote known, may be the means 
of saving many a fellow-creature from an untimely 
death.— Mechanic’s Magazine. 

Opinion of the Press, on Catholic Emancipation.—An 
estimate has been given of the opinions of the public 
press of England, Scotland, and Ireland, upon the 
subject of concessions, from which it appears that 
the number in favour of the late measure is 107 ; 
against it, 87 : and neutral 44. ‘The majority is prin- 
cipally found in the metropolis and the leading ma- 
nufacturing and commercial towns, while the mino- 
rity is scattered over distant districts, and through 
the lesser. 

Beggar Society.—The beggars of Canton, in China, 
are united in one great confraterni under the 
sublime appellation of the omy lower Society, 
for admission into which eight dollars are required. 
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New and Currant Wine. 


close a bash 5 gaa thus, in conjanction with the soft 





Mathod of Making Goaserry 
The following method af makin p superiog 
currant wines is recomme' na French work 
Bibli,-Physico-Econom.) For , od, wine, 8lba. o 
pam | are dissolved in fifteen gallons of Polling: 
to which, when clarified, is added the juice 
of ait Bibs. of red or white currants. It is then fer- 
mented for twenty-four hours, and 2lbs. of sugar to 


ions of water are added. The prepa- 
isafterwards claited wi with the ay 0! — 


@ mortar. 
h a canvas iy ay - 
jon of 3ibs. to every two 
ho then left in a quiet state for 
at the expiration of which it is carefully poured oF 
and left to ferment for three months, when the 
quantity is under fifteen gallons, ny | for five —_ 
when double that quantity t is then bottled, and 
soon becomes fit for drinking. 
A New System of Sweeping the Publie Streets and 
, by a Machine.—Some time in May, a number 
of gentiomen assembled to witness a = ri- 
ment of sweeping the public streets and wonds Ke 
newly-invented machine, which was tried in the 
ibaa Park. be is the invention < Col. pone, e4 
The machine is, 
wy thick oil-cloth exten - 
revent the dirt fro 
orses. In the front i * 


eo 
placed ai|é 
rives the 


centre is a w vel age ae toa eae to which 
are affixed six rows of h ms, each row con- 
taining six brooms, Which, from a constant revolu- 
tion of the wheel, sweeps the extremely clean. 
This novel system of cwecping, will cleanse a street 
or road of one hundred yards in length in ten mi- 
putes, in a manner far superior to the present. 
Popes.—Aceording to the usual mode of reckoning 
Ki i his ho nd “he lately deceased Po; 
oo two hundred and fifty-second’ since 
Apostle: of these, 208 were natives of 
Tal 7} — ane, 11 Greeks, 8 Syrians 
id Dalmatian ermans, 3 Spaniards, 2 orth 
Aiticane,and 1 and 1 ‘ek lishman. 
.—There is new no less than 40 millions of 
a. locked up in chancery. 
The Lion. This anima} has been 
of the most magnanimous 
kin: KY the beasts” is a name ame opeltee 
ww t 
and fitted fo 
Tonreaion of ani ‘mal ti by “ch tremendous 
mac that could be organized for such a pur- 
pose, he ig regulated by a cunning peculiar to his 
species. at, iy investiga the modes in which 
he e these powers, the stories of generosity 
will a; appear to be Piittle ‘petuer than the invention of 
ro! ** At the time,” says 
had an opportunity of making 
himself acquainted with his nature, in Africa 
“when men first adopted the lion as the emblem “ot 
that they regarded Gren 
; bat they were 
Seve given to fo this 
have overlooked a 
ho of other 
ues also, in the bold and faithful 
Use of Cat's Whiskers — Every one en. observed the 
whiskers of a cat, but few, perhaps, dream that the 
valuable ond, The following passage will 
f £ one must have ob- 
the whiskers on a cat's 


very imp . They 
are attac: ed to to a bed of close glands under the skin ; 
and each of these long stiff hairs is connected 
with the nerves of the lip. The alie htest contact 
of these whiskers with any Gunbound object is 
thus felt most distinctly by the animal, although the 
hairs themselves insensible. They stand out on 
in the lion, as well as in the common cat, 

point. they are equal to the 

y. If we imagine, there- 

, a lion stealing a a covert of wood in an 
jperiect pe gmt we = at once see the nse of these 
‘hey indicate to him, through the nicest 

obstacle which may present itself to the 
hia body: they prevent the rustle of 
hs and leaves, "which would give warning to 

his prey, if he were to attempt to pass through too 





fe . 


feet, and the fur upon which he 
(the retractile claws never coming in contact 
with Py be ud,) they enable him to move towards 
his victim or vith .< stillness yy even than that of 

@ snake, who creeps along geass and is not 
pergsived till he has os boiled ound b is prey.”—Library 
o& Useful Knowledge. 
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Riterary Notices. 
Just Published. 

Polynesian Remerghes, during a residence of 
cnr six years in the So uth See Islands. by W. 
Ellis, ~y of the * Tour to Hawii,” 2 vols. 8¥o. 
Maps an d Fngrevings. 

a History for Youth, illustrated b: cone 
jirited “by W: fie Broo by Ht. White, E origi- 
lesigns, by W. Faq. with a soriea of 

ap ag b eir Solution, by 
ees Rose 


A Comprehensive Guide to Heaven, ons it Compe 


rative Phreaology, &c. with engravings, b: 
ey met Surgeon, Professor of Anatomy, 

A Crum of - Times: an Address to > Chris- 
‘Moral Freedom, &c., by the Rev. 


um, 4 
in des 








On 
tians, b J. 


An 
Thos. Tul Cr brace, A.M. 

Poems, b iy y Mas. G . G. Richardson, Dumfries. 
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